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AUCTIONS 
Aas OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 
. R. HARMER 
PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 
Established over 50 years 
39-42, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
will hold the following STAMP AUCTIONS:— 
JANUARY 21, 22.—An attractive British Empire 
Sale. 
JANUARY 28, 29.—An extremely Fine Collection 
» of FRANCE AND COLONIES and rarities and 
selections of other Foreign countries. 
FEBRUARY 4, 5.—A VERY FINE MINT SPECI- 
ALISED COLLECTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
OFFERED BY ORDER OF SYDNEY H. CARTER 
ESQ. OF HASSOCKS, SUSSEX. 
Catalogues of Weekly Sales in Bond Street available 
as published, price 3d. each, post paid. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 
PERSONAL 
ALLINSON—STOTT. The engagement is 
announced between Major Richard Frederick 
Adrian Mallinson, R.A., younger son of Mr. 
Arthur B. Mallinson, M.I.E.E., M.I.Mech.E. and 
the late Mrs. Edythe Mallinson, of Springhill, 
Chelford Road, Prestbury, Cheshire, and June E. 
Stott, younger daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Stott, ‘“* Gorsegate’’. Prestbury, Ch°shire. 
ATURE PHOTOGRAPHER would welcome 
opportunity to purchase pair Climbing Irons. 
—Box 738. 
FFICER’S WIFE 











(daughter 4) will take full 

responsibility Child any age in return small 
Furnished Cottage, or accommodation. Country 
home and small wage. Southern Counties, 
Surrey or Sussex preferred. Other suggestions 
welcomed. Personal interview.—Box 7 

INY FURNISHED COTTAGE for two; all 

modern conveniences, offered lady fond of 
country at nominal rent. Occasional secretarial 
work required; usual rates. Good girls’ school 
(over 10 years) in vicinity. Excellent references 
essential.—_MISS RIDER HAGGARD, Ditching- 
ham, Norfolk. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and 
still the only firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way speci- 
mens, but the Company is a ready buyer of any 
old glass in good condition. — 34, Marylebone 
High Stre et, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
AGS ! — HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
LOUSES—Men’s worn shirts will make into 
MOST ATTRACTIVE Blouses or own material 
can be made up by experts, from 30. NO 
COUPONS.—Write for details, C.B., C.14, 45a, 
Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 
B IOKS ON HUNTING, SPORT, and COUNTRY 
LIFE. Many illustrated in colour, first and 
rare editions, et Attractive prices.—List on 
request to LOSH/ AK, Dedham, Colchester. 
VA RITCHER, 4 Berkeley Street, W.1, designs 
and creates Hats of charm and distinction, 
and re-makes clients’ own hats with equal care. 
Tel.: Mayfair 1651. 
AMILY CRESTS, etc., in original compositions 
by artist of international repute. Searches 
made. Pencil drawing for own colouring from 
£1 1s.—H.. Chittoe Vicarage, Chippenham, Wilts. 
F J)UNTAIN PEN REPAIRS done quickly. A 
lar number of pens for sale, 236, post free. 
CLEVELAND, 14, Red 





All guaranteed.—F. W. 
Lion Sq.. Lo-don. W.C.1. 
GE SNTLEMAN’'S Modern, upright Sports Road- 
ster Coventry Eagle Bicycle. Geared; 
Caliper brakes; leather bag; as new; superior; 
perfect. £15. Carriage paid. Parker Major 
Maximus (best model) Vacumatic Fountain Pen; 
in new and perfect condition. £4/10/-. Alarm 
Clock; small model; jewelled; superior, perfect. 
£5.—H. BROOK, 40, Kensington Park Gardens, 
London, W.11. 
MITATION JEWELLERY. Pearls, Paste 
Brooches, Clips, etc. lso real, purchase for 
cash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
87, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 
ANY FOLK are not worrying about the wave 
of burglaries—they bought CHUBB Safes and 
Wall Safes from 68, St. James's St.. London, S.W.1. 
HE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO., 
LTD., can undertake the CLEANING OF 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Postal inquiries to CARPET DEPT., 24 Craven 
St., Strand, W.C.2, or phone: GER. 5859 or 8514. 
Vy AR ECONOMY. Fabric Shoes re-covered. 
Ladies’ own materials from 15/-.-—M. A. 
GRACE, 9, Dean Street, Soho, London, W.1. 
\ EST OF ENGLAND. Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern, 
Call by appointment. Phone: EXETER 54901. 
OU CAN MAKE delicious golden-brown loaves 
merely by adding cold water to DR. MAC’S 
HEALTH FLOUR and baking. Also scones, 
biscuits, cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal 
enriched with a valuable wheat malt and will 
keep for months (if necessary). Bread made with 
this flour has a definite health value. and regular 
users for years past are delighted with it. Send 
5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag. complete with instruc- 
tions, recipes. etc.. carriage paid.—DR. MAC’S 
FLOUR CO., Kendal, Westmorland, 
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EDUCATIONAL 
RING for Girls over 16 and preparation for 
I. of H. Examination. Country house, 40 
miles London. Tennis, swimming.—Box 587. 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2!:d. for 
“Stories that Sell Today” (a special bulletin) 
and prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (185A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
ULBY HALL SCHOOL, Welford, near Rugby. 
Boarding School for Girls 8-18. Preparation 
for School Certificate, London Matriculation, 
Higher Schools, University Scholarships, etc. 
Prospectus from Head Mistress. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. Autumn term 
commences October 2. All branches of Domestic 
Science taught. Day and resident pupils. Certi- 
ficates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDALL, 
lst Class Diplomee, EDINBURGH TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Moulton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrards Cross, Fulmer 256. 
HERE ARE THE WRITERS OF LU-MURROW? 
Fresh blood is needed in journalism and liter- 
ature. Develop your latent talent in your spare 
time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNAL- 
ISM—the only school under the patronage of 
leading newspaper proprietors. REDUCED F Ss. 
Special courses in Journalism, Short Stories, 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, English 
Literature. Personal tuition by correspondence. 
No time limit. Free advice and Booklet from 
Applications Department, L.S.J., 57, Gordon Sa., 
London. W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
LIVESTOCK 
‘ADVERTISER attending principal CATTLE 
and SHEEP breeding districts throughout 
England and Scotland, invites inquiries for direct 
consignments. All purchases at lowest possible 
value; buying exclusively as agent under instruc- 
tions, no dealing. Strong bullocks and com- 
mercial cattle of top quality (Blue-Greys, Angus 
Cross, Herefords, Shorthorns, etc.). Sheep to 
requirements. Pedigree stock; all beef, dual 
purpose and dairy breeds (consultations desirable) 
Non-pedigree foundation cows and specialised 
livestock requirements for estates and agri- 
cultural interest generally. — Initial corre- 
spondence to: Box 380. 
UARANTEED sexed Pullet Chicks and Pullets 
of all ages.—Prices on application to FERN- 
LANDS POULTRY FARM, Chertsey. Tel.: 3252. 
UERNSEYS AND JERSEYS. The ideal rich 
milkers for private households, etc. Adver- 
tiser can offer. at lowest possible prices con- 
sistent with quality and quantity milkers, choice 
specimens of the above two splendid breeds. 
Freshly calved and in-calf cows and heifers, 
young stock bulls, etc. Please state exact 
requirements. Highest satisfaction without 
paying fancy prices.—LANGLEY LODGE FARM, 
Slinfold, Horsham, Sussex. 


'ENNETH BEESTON, BURLEY FARM, ALLES- 
TREE, DERBY. Tel. 57611, has always for 
sale a good selection of high-class English and 

Irish Hunters, Hacks and Ponies. 7 days trial. 
blue, tame. 6 gns.—MRS. 





























EACOCK, very 
HARDING, Bridge Farm, Britford, Salisbury. 


PORTING DOG BREEDER usually has a few 

exceptionally fine Puppies of the following 
breeds for disposal: Retrievers, Labradors, 
Spaniels, Setters, and Pointers. — DORMANS 
FARM, Broadbridge Heath, Horsham. 

TOCK COCKERELS; 8 months. Marans 

Lord Greenways extra special pen.—Write 
CLARKE, Ashdell, Sheffield 10. 

ELSH CORGI PENI dog puppies, born 18.9.45. 

Excellent pedigree, 15 gns. each. — MISS 

FLETCHER, The Croft, Brampton, Hunts. 

INETAVERN COLOURED BULL TERRIERS 

offer an exceptional Litter of Pedigree 
Puppies at reasonable prices. Born October 10th, 
and perfectly reared. Also two Bitch Pups, 
5 months, as pets. Dogs despatched by evening 
boat, arrive English destination following day,— 
All inquiries to: MRS. NORAGH BARLEE, Birch 
Grove, Kill Avenue, Dun Laoghaire, Co. Dublin. 
Eire. Phone 81185. 


WANTED 
OOKS: ‘“Masterpiec of English 
Clocks, and Barometers,’ 
Vol. III, ** 
Lenygon; 
cinsky; “* 








Furniture, 
* by R. W. Symonds; 
Furniture in England, 1660-1760,"" by F. 
“English Domestic Clocks,”’ by Ces- 
English Furniture of the 18th Century,” 
3 vols., by Cescinsky; “Old English Clocks,” by 
F. H. Green; “Britten’s Clocks and Watches.” 
Please state prices.—Box 648. 
ROWN CORDUROY COAT, suitable for game- 
keeper, gardener; chest 44 inches.—Box 634. 
ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 
Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Specialists. 
168, Brompton Road, S.W.3. Ken. 9878. (Between 
Harrods and Bromrton Oratory), and 97, New 
Bond St.. W.1. MAYfiir 7008. 
ARS.—£2,000 paid for a recent Rolls or Bentley 
Saloon; drop-head coupe considered. Austin 
Limousine also wanted as Works car: price limit 
£750.—Write in first instance to MISS IRELAND. 
Secretory. 3 Portland Villas, Hove. 
UNS, both new and second-hand. 
REPAIRS, immediate attention. 
FITTING at our shooting grounds. 
free.—CHURCHILL, Orange Street 
Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 
HO8SEnArR. 
wanted to buy. 
HASSMANN, 209a, 
E.C.4. 
T.-COMDR. LESLIE HAND, D.S.C., 
his profession of Art Consultant, 
buy oil paintings. Anywhere in Great Britain or 
Ireland.—Address: 4 Brook Street. W.1. Telephone 
MAYfair 6048. 
OSS BROS.*& CO., LTD., will pay very 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddlery, 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc.. in good 
condition.—20, King St.. Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
“COUNTRY ‘LIFE’ ** COPIES 7 
For Sale 
52 COPIES 
December. 
Offers.—Box 727. 


A 


GUN 
GUN 
Particulars 

Gunworks, 


Badger Skins, Rabbit Skins 
Ask for price list.—A. 
Upper Thames Street, London, 


resuming 
wishes to 


“Country Life.” 
1944, for sale. 


January to 
Good condition 


FOR SALE 
LARGE COLLECTION Indian, African, 
"Brazilian Lepidoptera in boxes, Andaman 
Shells, Ross Microscope, Fittings, Botanical 
Specimens, etc.—Details: 52, Sterte Esplanade, 
Poole, Dorset. 
LACK FIELD BOOTS (Poulsen & Skone), 
complete with trees. Calf 14%in., height 
18'sin., size 10%. Excellent condition. Can be 
seen London. Best offer over £5. Also Men’s 
Golf Clubs and Bags.—Reply: Box 745. 


LACK HABIT, Boots, 





in good condition. 
Buckskin Breeches, Top Hat, Bowler; worn. 
Lady 5ft. 8in. Mace’s Top Boots, size 7, 2 pairs. 
good. Bartley.—_FRUNCHLIN, Oxton, Notts. 
Bocuse | (complete with camisole) made from 
Liberty floral georgette. Bishop’s sleeves, 
bow neck. Approximately 36in. bust. Worn once; 
misfit. No Coupons.—Box 736, 
OLLECTOR wishes to sell Books on China, 
Furniture, Glass, Silver, etc. List on appli- 
cation. Enclose stamp.—Box 726. 
INE EXAMPLE of the best owner driver car 
in the world. 1939 4% Litre Rolls-Bentley with 
overdrive. Fitted Park Ward saloon body. Black 
with brown leather. One titled owner. Only 
27,000 miles. Spotless condition. Inspection 
and offers invited. (Over £4,000.)\—Flat 9, 
6 Clarges Street, London, W.1. GRO. 4444 (before 
9.30 a.m.). 
OR SALE. No coupons. Coat and Skirt made 
by well-known tailor. almost unworn. Olive 
brown flecked yellow hand-made tweed woven by 
Angus Pirie of Dornoch. Yellow Woollen Blouse. 
Size 42 hips. Tall. Olive brown felt hat by 
Heath. 35 guineas. Complete.—Box 725. 
OR SALE, no coupons, pure silk sheer Stock- 
ings. Finest quality, size 10. Beige and 
suntan. Offers.—Box 724. 
ENUINE CARL ZEISS Jena Binoculars 7 x 50 
“Binoctem”’ model, perfectly new, solid 
leather case, optically perfect. large field of view, 
marvellous definition, £45. ‘“Binoctar’’ model 
similar without case, £30.—PEPPER, Glen View, 
East Knoyle, Salisbury. 


H4vE you seen BEDRAWLE BRIDGE? It’s a 
real OLD CLAPPER BRIDGE in true Cy- 
and pictured in Cornish 

3/10 post free.—ELLIS, 








clopean proportions, 
Bridges Calendar 1946. 
Photographer, Bodmin. 
UDSON TERRAPLANE 1938 16.9 h.p. One 
owner-driver. Stored 3 years during war. 
Nearly new tyres. Mileage 25,000. £800.—Box 743. 
HEXTING. COMPLETE OUTFIT: Pink coat, 
one season use; 1 old, 1 black coat, 2 check 
waistcoats, black cubbing coat, 3 pair white 
cloth breeches all by Hammond, 5 yellow wool 
sweater shirts, ':-dozen stocks, 1 pair hunting 
boots, one season; 1 pair blackjacks, 1 pair brown 
calf, all with trees; hats, spurs. boot lift. Suit- 
able man 5 ft. 8 in.; boots 7':. £60.—Box 746. 
ARGE WHITE OSTRICH FEATHER FAN. 
tortoise-shell handle. Also single coloured 
Ostrich Feathers. Offers.—Box 739. 
OVELY LIBERTY SILK BEDSPREAD. New 
Paisley design with plain green border. Size 
3 yards x 2 yards. Best offer over £8.—Box 730. 
EN’S BLACK RIDING BOOTS by Peal, 
trees, approximately 8.—JONES, estuont, 
Manod, Festiniog. 
O COUPONS, Lady’s brown suede Jacket, 
with shot-silk lining. WX. fitting. Condition 
perfect. 5 gns.—Box 733. 
O COUPONS. Nigger brown classic town 
Suit (Bradley's), as new, lined puce silk; 
34 in. bust, 25 in. waist, 34 in. hips. Length of 
jacket from back of neck 22 in., width across 
shoulders 14 in., underarm sleeve seam 18 in., 
length of skirt 25 in. £20.—Box 742. 
UITABLE HOUSEBOAT, 42 ft. cabin cruiser, 
26 h.p. Kelvin, teak double skinned hull, 4 
single cabins, bath and w.c. Good saloon and 
crew's quarters.—Box 731 
NWORN R.A. SERVICE DRESS, chest 39 in., 
waist, 37 ins., height, 5 ft. 10's ins; cost 
£15/5/-. Coloured R.A. Forage Cap, €34. Allegro 
Strop, as new. Offers.—Box 737. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


Subje ct to Government Restrictions 


AV ID . MILN, Abbots Bank, Chester, requires 

the services of gardener for residence on 
main road two miles outside Chester. Mostly 
outdoor with little glass work. Accommodation 
nrovided, Nice cottage available. 
Fo LL-TIME SECRETARY required for Altrin- 

cham Agricultural Society. Unusual oppor- 
tunity for man of ability and tact. Must be good 
organiser with experience of agricultural matters. 
Post can be combined with estate and insurance 
agency and other secretaryships.—State full 
details of experience and salary required to THE 
CHAIRMAN, Altrincham Agricultural Society, 
2. Dunham R914. Altrincham, Cheshire. 
WANTED AS ASSISTANT DEER KEEPER in 

Bedfordshire, young man aged about 30. 

<ssential qualifications, keen interest in deer com- 
bined with a stockman’s observant care for 
animals under his charge. Good eyesight for 
rifle shooting necessary as well as willingness to 
learn to ride and manage a horse. Good prospects 
for intelligent man not afraid of work.—Write. 
Box 741. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 

ARM AND ESTATE MANAGER, estate 3,000 

acres, farm 1,000 acres, desires change for 
personal reasons.—Box 701. 

ARMING. Ex-Wren, age 24, public school 

education, wishes a year’s practical work on 
a mixed farm (preferably where there are other 
students), preparatory to Agricultural College 
training. References exchanged.—Box 395, 
Robertson & Scott. Edinburch, 2. 

ENTLEMAN seeks position as B 

Estate Manager; aged 45; lifelong experience 
horses and training; all aspects of country life.— 
Box 729. 
SENIOR retired Army Officer and Wife seek 

congenial employment. Husband used hand- 
ling men; fond outdoor life: experienced admin- 
istrator. Wife excellent cook and “‘obliger.”’— 
Box 633. 


ailiff or 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 
LDBOROUGH COUNTRY CLUB, in Bp 
bethan Country House in 10 acres of delip: 
ful grounds, within easy reach of Harrog;, 
York and Ripon. Tennis, Badminton, Miniat, 
Golf. Fishing. etc. Good food and we )-stop;, 
bar. 25/- day.—Write. THE SECRET».y, 4 
borough Hall. Boroughbridge. 7 








BEACH HOTEL 
Opposite West Pier 
WELL FURNISHED ROOMS 
From 5 gns. per week single and 9 gn-. doy 
including FULL SERVICE 
Also BED & BREAKFAST 
RESTAURANT—LOUNGES 
Write or Phone: Brighton 4173. 
ILIFTONVILLE HOTEL. 
Cliftonville, Margate. 
Reduced Winter Terms. 
Fully licensed. Facing the sea. Rooms ¢ » priy 
suites with bathrooms. Restauran Bay 
Lounges. Ballroom. Billiards. Tabl: Ten, 


Dancing to Alan Carr and his Band.--Write 
*phone Margate 444. 


CPowBorou GH. 


THE BEACO:! HoT: 
Telephone 496 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdow 
feet above sea level. 
100 Bedrooms. 8 Acre Pleasure Gro\ 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course ne ir, 
First-class Cuisine and Comfor . 
American Bar. 
Under same management: 
CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, §.\.1, 
(C{ROWBOROUGH. 
CREST HOTEL 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglington 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with n 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All-weat 
court. Lift. 
EVON. HUNTERS LODGE HO’ 
Lyme Regis, desired country hot« 4 
appointed. Excellent food. Lovely country, 
*Phone: Axminster 328611. 
ASTBOURNE _ 
For Good Food and Warmth live this y 





at 
SEAVIEW HOTEL. 
Residential Terms from 1 guinea a day. 
Lift. Telephone: Eastbourne 47 
NJOY EVERY WINTER COMFORT wie 
warmth, good food, and personal s ied 
available in a COUNTRY MANSION, shelter 
and cosy, with ornamental gardens and park] 
On main road and bus route between Fa 
and Alton. Moderate En Pension Terms 
HIGHWAY FROYLE (Nr. Alton), Hants. 1 
phone: 2104 Bentley. Tariff on application. 
AYTOR (Nr. Newton Abbot) Moorland Ho: 
Facing south with pleasant gardens. W 
and comfortable. Riding stables adjoin. Tel. ! 
Haytor 207. TRUST HOUSES LIMITED. 
LONDON ~ WESTMINSTE 


Licens 


ST. ERMIN’S 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1 

AN IDEAL SITUATION quiet and clu 
yet close to Whitehall and only one minute fr 
the Park and Underground Station. Well furnist 
comfortable Hotel. Bedrooms, fitted h. an 
basins, telephone and central heating, with 
without private bathrooms. 

From 16/6 per night with breakfast 
Attractive features include a particularly char 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rr 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception Whitehall 3176. T 
srams: “Erminites, London.’ 
ARLOW. 
COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 
Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked % 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of! 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valles 
30 miles from London. Telephone No.: Marlo 
N=Ewovay, Cornwall. 
KNOWLE LINKS HOTEL 
(adjoining Golf Club House and over! 
FISTRAL Bay). 60 Bedrooms. Bridg., dan 
and games. Special winter terms. Pho: 
Newquay 2345. 
ORTH CORNWALL. Wilsey Down H 
Launceston. Shooting-Fishing. 
moors and sea. Good cooking; own fa:m. 
fortable beds. Fully licensed.—WHIT' !NGH 
Tel.: Otterham Station 205. 
OYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, St. Le: ards: 
Sea, Sussex. Dancing nightly to Joe Ky 
and his orchestra from the Ritz and Sa. »y Hot 
London. Every amenity and comfor: to m 
your stay enjoyable-—THE HOTEL OF T 
SOUTH COAST. ’ 
ELLA PARK HOTEL, CALDE!'! 
WEST CUMBERLAND. Tudor man r 
charm and character in lovely sett 
climate, near lakes, fells and sea. Reli 
from own stables. Golfing near by. } 
forts, good food and supple beds. 
DEVON. “Knowle,”  Sidford. idmow 
* 17th Century Manor in beautiful urrow 
ings. Central heating, own farm pro ‘uce ‘ 
Guernseys. Double rooms available aft r Chr 
mas. Tel.: Sidbury| 215. 
G USSEX ~~ NEAR 3AT1] 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNT 'Y CL! 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330 
A Country House Hotel, every comfort a: iach 
ful atmosphere. Dancing. Own Ridin S 
Hunting twice weekly with East Suss 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-a 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms fr 
HE CEDAR TREE, Brereton, Rugelé a 
Vacancy occurs in small Guest Hor ¢ on 
route between Stafford and Lichfielc —A?? 
MRS. K. EARL. J 
TH MOTORING AGE is returnin: 4% 
Remember the historic 
SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL, 
MIDHURST, SUSSEX 
Old world, new fashioned, good food, choi °e ¥"" 
Tel.: Midhurst 10. 
(TYNDHURST HOTEL, WADEBRI! GE, 
CORNWALL, are taking Book ngs 
Spring and Summer Holidays.—Write {or 7 
now; or telephone 225, to ensure satis’ ictio4 
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hi, Oakham 4 miles, Melton Mowbray 8 miles, Leicester 17 miles. 

at THE COLD OVERTON !ESTATE 

ieee A Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Property in the Cottesmore Hunt Country. 

ds, COLD OVERTON HALL Beautifully laid out grounds 

- A Country Mansion of char- with Squash and Hard 
vcter built in local limestone, Tennis Courts. 

1, and containing flagged en- 4 DAIRY FARMS 

SUSS trance hall, oak-panelled long (2 T.T. Attested) varying 

nder : gallery, sitting room, dining from 177 to 293 acres. The 

rng room, library, 9 principal Old Rectory and cottages, 

r ter »edrooms, 7 bathrooms. Ex- comprising 

a ellent servants’ accommoda- THE VILLAGE OF 

i tion. COLD OVERTON 
Electricity and Estate Woodlands and Accommoda- 

3 Wir: Water Supply. Garage tion Lands with Buildings. 
for 6 cars. Stabling for Bs In all about 

Acer 20 Horses. "pee ae oot) 1,500 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD. MAINLY WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
For Sale by Auction at Victoria Hall, Oakham, on February 22 (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. WITHERS & CO., Howard House, 4, Arundel Street, W.C.2. 
\uctioneers : Messrs. ESCRITT & BARRELL, Elmer House, Grantham, Lincs; and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, 
and 14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury. Particulars (in course of preparation) 5/-. 











id Hor 
ay POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
st WEST KENT—LONDON 27 MILES 
ia Between Sevenoaks and Tonbridge. Close to Village, Bus Services and Churches 

ls Occupying a choice situation Telephone with extensions. 
“ith about 275 feet up on a light soil N a 

facing South with panoramic One ED 

ae views. Gardener’s cottage of 5 rooms 
ste t , and bathroom. Stabling, 


rhe well-appointed modern red 

brick and tiled residence is ap- 

proached by a drive with lodge 
(4 rooms and bathroom). 


garages and excellent 
outbuildings. 


THE WELL-TIMBERED 
PLEASURE GROUNDS, 





Oak-panelled lounge hall, 3 recep- 

tion rooms, 9-10 bed and dressing 

rooms (5 with basins), 4 bathrooms. 
Kitchen with Esse cooker. 


lawns for tennis courts and 
putting course, herbaceous borders, 
ornamental pond, _ well - stocked 
kitchen garden, park-like pasture 
land of about 27 acres and about 
15 acres of woodland which is a 





Companies’ electric light, power 





rae and water. Central heating. feature of the property. 

m. C 

NGHA FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 50 ACRES. Golf. Hunting. Shooting. 

oe Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (20,801) 

y Hot 

to m 

FT MN hhh . 





BRIDG Immediate Possession. BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND DORKING 








ge 650 feet up, facing South with panoramic views. 
end Occupying a sheltered posi- Telephone. Septic tank 
tion, the Norman Shaw resi- drainage. Garage accommo- 
pe lence which was erected in penta - 
Irrou dence which was erecte dation for 4 cars. Two cot- 
ce C sc Gretecl- : > — * 
r cht 1904 is in first-class order, tages. The Pleasure Grounds 
and is approached by a long a , pa 
4 ; : are an Z g feature 
oa drive with Lodge at entrance. ea ou standin ea ure 
; Lounge, 4 reception rooms, and set in terraces which 
a che billiards or dance room, 9 form a delightful setting to 
Stat ne ‘ 
x. G principal and 4 servants’ the house. Tennis court. 
be bedrooms, 4 __ bathrooms, 
Sta white-tiled domestic offices. FINE SWIMMING POOL. 
eon 
—App ‘ ® : : - 
Companies’ Electric Light Lily ponds. Well-stocked 
ad and Water. Central kitchen garden. Woodland. 
Heating. In all about 40 ACRES. 
e Wil 
GE. The property was the subject of an illustrated article in ‘‘ Country Life’’ about 35 years ago. 
a Owner’s Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1. (36,409) 
ution =) 2 Bae un ~<a ome prorat 
Mayfair 3771 Telegrams: 
(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 *“Galleries,Wesdo, Lendon’”’ 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8 HANOVER Si., LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. : 334) Anp at nace — YEOVIL AND CHICHESTER 


NORTH GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Near Camden. og i 
GARDENS, ETC. 


SOUTH CERNEY HOUSE 
Many original features. HALL, 3 SITTING ROOMS and Near Cirencester, Gloucestershire. 


MODERN OFFICES (GAS COOKING), 2 BATHS, Charming Cotswold Residence in first-class state of struc- 
5 BEDROOMS. GARAGE. MAIN WATER, GAS AND] tural and de wo es ee rICES” aE, 
ST ROT ee sPW TAQ yA TTT TT 38 BATHS, 5 A Cs, ‘F 8s 
ELECTRICITY, MODERN DRAINAGE. BEAUTIFUL] (CooKER. ‘STABLING AND GARAGES. Delightfui 
GARDENS gardens and grounds, intersected by stream. OLD MILL, 
SMALL FARMERY. 4 COTTAGES (possession of one), 


Own electric light (main in village). CENTRAL HEATING. 
In all about 3%, Acre TELEPHONE. 


40 ACRES (12 in hand) 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION in the SPRING 
PRICE ASKED, £5,500 (unless previously sold privately) 


Full details, photographs and orders to view of the 


Joint Sole Agents: JACKSON STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334), and WALKER BARNARD & sons;| Sele Agente: JACKSON, STOPS, Cirencester 


Stratford-on-Avon (Tel. 2413) (8217) 














A Fine Old Tudor House, partly Stone Built and partly Timbered 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 











WEST SUSSEX COTSWOLDS TO BE SOLD WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


By a charming small village within a few miles of Midhurst FIRST-RATE MIXED FARM WITH 


CHARMING SMALL HOUSE GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


A well-appointed Residence of moderate size having 5 atten 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, CLOAKROOM, 6 BEDROOMS, | 2 SITTING ROOMS, 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, HOT 
2 BATHROOMS, DOMESTIC OFFICES WITH AGA AND COLD SUPPLIES THROUGHOUT. ELECTRIC 
COOKER. CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRICITY. COOKING. 5 GOOD COTTAGES, 2 SETS OF EXCEL- 


Tetbury 


Charming old-fashioned stone and stone tiled residence. 
Southern aspect with views overlooking park. 4 RECEP- 


LARGE GARAGE. Formal gardens with small Paddock. LENT BUILDINGS. TION ROOMS, CLOAKROOM, 10 BED, 2 BATH. 
GOOD COTTAGE. STABLING, GARAGE. ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
500 ACRES VILLAGE WATER SUPPLY. Charming gardens. 
In all about good land, farmed by a widely known farmer for many 
2, ACRES years. Valuable timber. Excellent water supplies. Main 
electricity. Income from present lettings approximately 20 ACRES 
£680 PER ANNUM. Good shooting property. of land adjoining could be purchased in addition. 


PRICE, FREEHOLD, £10,500 
PRICE ASKED £17,500 


. Full particulars of the Joint Agents: JACKSON 
Details of Sole Agents : JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Full details of the Land Agents :—JACKSON STOPS, STOPS, Cirencester, and TUCKETT & SON, 
37, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3443). Cirencester. (8120) Tetbury. 








ONLY JUST IN THE MARKET PICTURESQUE OLD HOUSE ON TROUT STREAM 


WITH POSSESSION A mile of first-class exclusive fishing available. Only 40 miles from London. 








The House is elevated above the river with lawns sloping 














HAMPSHIRE down to the water’s edge, so that it is possible to fish 
close to the house. 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, GARDEN 
2 miles from main line station. 1 hour London, ROOM, 8 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHS, 2 GARAGES. MAIN 











WATER AND ELECTRICITY. OLD-WORLD GARDEN. 
Fine specimen and flowering trees. Fish Pools and stretch 
of woodland bordering the stream. 








For sale—a choice Modern Residence. 5 BED, 2 BATH, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. ELECTRIC LIGHT. C EN TRAL 


HEATING AND ALL MAIN SERVICES. Garage and ABOUT 23 ACRES 
attractively wooded grounds. 
PRICE £7,000. OPEN TO OFFER 




















PRICE £7,000 


Additional Pasture and Woodland available. 
Vacant Possession. JUST DEREQUISITIONED. 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 





JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, 


London, W.1. Sole Agents: 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Mayfair 3316/7). 
































Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


vateaieaied 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 


MIDDX. AND BUCKS BORDERS 


Within 16 miles of London. 
AN ANCIENT AND HISTORIC MANOR HOUSE 


Anproarched by carriage drive 





and containing entrance and inner halls, library, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Complete domestic offices. ESSE COOKER. 


PANELLING. OLD CHIMNEY 











PIECES. WILLIAM AND MARY 





STAIRCASE AND 
MANY OTHER FEATURES. 


CONTROLLED CENTRAL HEATING. COMPANY’S ELEC TRIC LIGHT. 





LODGE. COTTAGE. FLAT. ANNE SUMMERHOUSE. 





QUEEN 
OLD-ESTABLISHED GARDENS INTERSECTED WITH MOAT AND MILL STREAM. 
ABOUT 14 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 





WITH POSSESSION 


Owner's Agents : 





WINKWORTH & CoO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 

















SHROPSHIRE 


In an extremely pleasant rural position 4 miles from Shrewsbury, but 
near Ellesmere Road. 
ALBRIGHTON HALL, ALBRIGHTON. 
A JACOBEAN RESIDENCE, brick-built. with tiled roof, and containing the 
great hall, dining room, morning room, billiard room, and conservatory, a fine 
old staircase, 9 principal bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms and adequate 
offices and staff accommodation (many of the rooms are oak panelled). 


Main Electricity and Central Heating. 


Spacious garage and stabling accommodation, with flat over. Entrance lodge. 
Delightful Gardens and Grounds, well timbered, ani including lawns, tennis 
courts, walled garden and small lake. Orchard and paddocks. 


ABOUT 14 ACRES. FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. WITH POSSESSION. 


Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, 
and 14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury. 


WEST SURREY 
In a highly favoured residential area within a mile of the Wentworth 
Golf Courses. Easy reach of Ascot, Sunningdale, Windsor Great Park. 
Station 1 mile (Waterloo minutes). 
LITTLE HOLLAND, VIRGINIA WATER. 
A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED FREEHOLD MODERN RESIDENCE, 
well arranged and in excellent order throughout, constructed of white brick with 
cavity walls and red tiled roof, in a pleasant position, with outlook over wooded 
idges. Entrance hall, 3 a rooms, loggia, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Compact offices. 
Companies’ electric light, power, and water. Pine strip floors, flush 
oors, Crittall windows. Built-in Garage. 
Garden of about % acre, with paved terrace and paths, lawn, flower beds and 
rders, Vegetable garden, greenhouse. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
lo be offe red for Sale by Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Room, on Thursday, 
7th February, 1946, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Solic itors: Messrs. PAISNER & CO., 39, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, 
and Messrs. TYSER, GREENWOOD & CO., 386, High Road, Chiswick, W.4. 














Particulars, _price 1/- 








BETWEEN ASHTEAD AND LEATHERHEAD 
Convenient to two Stations with excellent electric service to Town. 
In delightful surroundings a WELL BUILT MODERN HOUSE having 3 reception 


rooms, staircase hall and gallery, 6 principal bed and dressing rooms with basins 
(h. & ¢.), 3 servants’ rooms, 2 bathrooms, good offices. 





Main electric light, water, and gas. Radiators. Garage for 2. 


5 ACRES of grounds and woodland. Tennis courts. Orchard and vegetable 
garden. 


PRICE, FREEHOLD, £9,500. POSSESSION MARCH NEXT. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY,. 20. Hanover Square, W.1. 








a ae 7 : (41,628) 
Male uesw 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 un eet 


Galleries, Wesdo, London. 


enone NICHOLAS Pg 


(Established 1882) ‘* Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 


1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 











FOR SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION 
Two houses in the same park 27 miles 
west 0: London, with 
190 ACRES (OR LESS) 








House on left contains 8 reception rooms, 24 bedrooms, 
and 4 bathrooms. 


The other has 5 reception rooms, 13 bedrooms and 
3 bathrooms. 


Cottages. Racquet court. Hard courts. Fields for 
sports, ete. 





Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 


: F. L. MERCER & CO. recent 000 


; SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. _ 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
IN THE LIST OF SALES ANNOUNCED ON JANUARY 4, 1946, PRESSURE OF SPACE PREVENTED OUR ACKNOWLEDGING 
THE ASSOCIATION OF BROTHER AGENTS IN SEVERAL OF THE TRANSACTIONS EFFECTED. 

















BETWEEN WALTON AND WEYBRIDGE | JUST SOUTH OF ASHDOWN FOREST 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE, brick and tile, HINDHEAD. GOLDEN VALLEY | BETWEEN UCKFIELD AND BUXTED, 400 ft. up 

partly half timbered. Drive approach. Oak- -panelled URREY-HANTS BORDERS, 600 ft. up. A FINE on sandy soil. AN ANTIQUE COTTAGE, modern- 
hall, 3 reception, billiards room, 5 bed, bath, offices. Main SMALL ESTATE, 40 ACRES, mostly valuable ised. Large lounge, 2 reception, 6 bed, 2 bath. Main 


services, Garage and chauffeur’s room. Garden about woodland with an old-world house modernised to per- services. Old Tithe Barn. Workable small garden and 

1 ACRE. Immediate possession. ONLY £4,500 fection (lounge, 3 reception, 7-8 bed, 4 bath). Built-in paddock, 4% ACRES. £5,000. Possession March.— 

FREEHOLD for quick sale. wardrobes and fitted basins. Central heating. Main F. L. MERCER & CO., 40, Pice: adilly, W.1 (Reg. 2481). 
erv e alow ceptionall retty : 

NORTHWOOD. Near Golf Course. Soe eee eae ee eure ACRES. 211.660, ci), | A Genuine Bargain. ON SURREY HILLS 

ARCHITECT-BUILT HOUSE in good order and | immediate possession.—Sole Agents: F.L. MERCER & Co., A MODERNISED GABLED TUDOR STYLE 

approached by drive. Lounge hall, 2 reception, cloak- 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Reg. 2481). HOUSE, 600 ft. up, overlooking famous valley. Only 











room, 5 bed, bath, 2 attic rooms. Main services. Garage. : 30 minutes London. 3 reception, tiled offices, bese $s room, 
Uarden about HALF AN ACRE. FREEHOLD, £7,500 — 8 bed, 3 bath. Central he: eet Main services. Garage. 
QR OFFER. Possession. ~ 





250-year-old House. 12 miles London | ave itis’ MORES ONGY SE 08 QUICK 
KENT. 5 MILES CANTERBURY W.1 (Reg. 2481). : 
‘AN EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE WITH MODERN ee OLD-WORLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE, 

EQUIPMENT. Exceptionally large rooms (3 recep- 1% miles Surbiton or Esher Stations. Secluded NORTH BUCKS. Manor House with Cottage 
ion, dance room 60 ft., 7 bed, 2 bath). Central heating. position. 3 reception, 6-7 bed, 3 bath. Main services, Aga. ELLOWED RED BRICK, on two floors with labour- 
fain services. Garage, stabling. Grounds intersected by | Central heating. Garage. Charming gardens with small saving conveniences, 5 bed (basins), 2 baths, 3 recep- 
mall trout stream, 4 ‘ACRES. £6,000 to ensure quick stream, 4 ACRES. Just _. £8,000. Possession tion ‘ 














rooms. Main electric light and water. Garage, 
: ule. Slight war damage.—Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER | 3,months.—Sole Agents: F, L. MERCER ‘& CO., 40, Picca- stabling. Cottage. Old gardens and paddocks, 6 ACRES 
ND Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Regent 2481). dilly, W.1 (Reg. 2481). £6,500. Possession. Or with less land. 
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Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London’’ 











FREEH pone £11,500 


Near Buxted. 


Sole HAMPTON & 


Agents: 





EAST SUSSEX 





SURREY, Pleasantly situate near Farnham 
Under 1 mile of Station. 

Delightful Residence of pleasing elevation, and beautifully appointed. 
approach with sweep. 


Drive 


LOUNGE HA 
SPACIOUS REC EPT ion 
ROOMS, SUN PARLOUR, 
LOGGIA, GOOD DOMES- 
TIC. OFFICES WITH 
STAFF SITTING ROOM, 
8 BEDROOMS, 2 BEAUTI- 
FULLY FITTED BATI 
ROOMS AND STAFF 
BATHROOM, BILLIAR 
ROOM, DOUBLE GALI 
AGE, LODGE. ALL 
MAIN SERVICES. CEN- 
TRAL HEATING. 
Beautiful grounds ir ex- 
cellent condition. Tennis 
lawns, matured trees and 
shrubs. Kitche n and fruit 
gardens, + ACR 


POSSESSION. 


{- 
I 
D 
x 
I 


VACANT (S.49,300) 





350 feet up with a lovely view. 
FOR SALE, A CHARMING OLD SUSSEX HOUSE OF THE TUDOR ERA 


Pleasantly situate on a side 
road within easy car access 
to Tunbridge Wells and 
Haywards Heath. 
Oak beams and character- 
istic of the period. 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
7 BEDROOMS, 2 BATH- 
ROOMS. CENTRAL 
HEATING. COMPANY’S 
ELEC gig 7 LIGHT AND 


VAT 
GAR AGE. toge ther with 
54 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5 500 
SO + - LT D., 
(Tel. : Regent 8222.) 


SW. 
tty 


6, Arlington Street, St. James's, 


| 


AJOINING WORPLESDON GOLF LINKS 


Adjacent to the 10th hole. Good views. 


LOUNGE HALL, 3 RE- 
CEPTION ROOMS, 8 
BEDROOMS, 2 BATH- 
ROOMS. GOOD OFFICES. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY, 
GAS, AND WATER, CEN- 
TRAL HEATING. 
GARAGES, COTTAGE OF 
5 ROOMS. ATTRACTIVE 
GARDENS OF ABOUT 
3 ACRES 


easy to maintain. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


1% miles of Station. 
Architect-built residence of much charm 





An ideal property for a London business man or golfer. 


FREEHOLD £10,500 


4 miles Woking. 


(S.51,651) 





WALTON HEATH, SURREY 
Occupying a superb position 580 ft. up. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


WITH WELL-PLANNED 
ACCOMMODATION ON 
TWO FLOORS. 

Hall, 4 reception and finely 
panelled billiard room, sun 
parlour, 10 bedrooms, bath- 
dressing room, and 5 bath- 


rooms. Complete domestic 
Offices. Companies, ser- 
vices. Constant hot water. 


Central heating. 
Garages. Lodge and 
Cottages. Farmery, ete. 

Magnificently timbered 
pleasure grounds, with 
lawns, hard tennis court, 
productive kitchen garden, 
small orchard, 10 acres of 
parkland, ete. 


In al] about 18 ACRES, FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
H. gf wing N :, 
egent 8222. 


Recommended by the Sole 5 nts : 
S.W.1. 


(Tel. : 





20 miles from Town. 


SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 


(3.41,903) 








BRANCH OFFICES : WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 


(WIM. 0081) 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD 


(243) 





CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(2/- per line. 


Min. 3 lines. 


Box fee 1/6.) 








WANTED 
IRMINGHAM and the WEST COAST 
(between). Romantic Small Old Castle 

wanted to lease or purchase for restoration. 
Must be cheap.—Box 719. 











OTSWOLDS. Country House wanted, 
8-10 a 4 reception, area Did- 
marton, Badminton, She rston. Suitable 
hunting box.—Write : Box 753. 
LOS.-SOMERSET (within 15 miles 
Bristol), an Old Manor House’ with 
5-20 acres. Property needing repairs enter- 
tained. Contidential.—-Box 751. 
ENT. Wanted to buy, immediate occupa- 
tion not essential, Kent districts of 


Wrotham, Fairseat, Otford, Malling, Ightham. 
Modernised Farmhouse, small manor house or 
house of character in open country. 5 bedrooms 





and 2 bathrooms. Main electricity and water. 
Box 716. 
IDDLESEX. Large Residence, 40 to 60 
rooms, With some grounds. Suitable for 
Nursing Home.—Write: Box 2025, c/o 
Wuirte’s Ltp.. 72. Fleet Street, E.C.4 
“COTLAND. Wanted to purchase. small 


Country House for private occupation all 


the vear round. Rough shooting essential. 
fishing an advantage. West Coast preferred 
but) not) essential.—Particulars and photo- 


graphs to Box 721. 
SOUTH COAST. Hants-Sussex preferred. 
Sea views an advantage. Early possession. 
Detached Superior Property. 2 reception, 3 or 4 









bedrooms, Good fittings. Main services, ¢ ge. 
GRAHAME, Red Walls, Rothley, Leicester, 
OUTH- WESTERN page tate eine Rural, 


» shooting and fishing 
may be had. Wanted, an old Character osm 
S-10 bed), 10-50 acres. Good views. No hur: 
for posse sssiOn, and internal condition unim- 
portant. “AS. Ws. Wey — wx CO., 
77, South Audley Street, W. 
URREY preterred. 1 aie 

elderly sister and husband, Guildford, 
quict, careful tenants, urgently need unfur- 
nished cottage or bungalow. Highest refs. 
BOX 717. 


“USSEX-SURREY. Cou 


and preferably wher 


gander with 


Country House, 7 bed- 


rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 large reeeption 
rooms. Hard wood floors. Good domestic 
Hlices. Cottage and 5 acres or over. Price 
£10,000 of near.—Box 750. 


EST OF ENGLAND. (A Residential 


Estate with family residence, outbuiid- 
ings, stabling and home farm wanted. Good 
sporting amenities an advantage.—Box 72. 





40 MILES LONDON (within). Unfurnisied 
House or Cottage required. 4 or5 bedrooms, 
sitting rooms and bathroom. Central heating. 


Good garden with gardener or garden help 
availabk Advertiser keen gardener and good 
tenant. Please state rent required.— Box 660, 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 





ANDOVER (about 3 miles main Southern 






DORKING (near). Exceptionally beautiful 





Railway). Attractive freehold Country and thoroughly modern Residence (built 
Residence in about 35 acres pasture and only 1938), set in perfect woodland surround- 
arable, with 2 s.d. cottages. The residence ings about 4 acres. Faces south over miles of 
comprises lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, wooded country. 9 bedrooms, 3 reception, 
excellent domestic offices, Aga cooker, 9 bed- maid’s sitting room, tiled and completely 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, garage and range of out- equipped offices. 3 luxury bathrooms. Separ- 
buildings. Electricity from own plant, main ate domestic quarters. Central heating 
supply shortly available. Freehold, £9,500, throughout. Additional land up to 60 acres if 
possession.— BATESON & NICHOLAS, Basing- required.—MoOoRE & CO., Surveyors, Carshal- 
stoke. ton (Tel. : Wallington 2606). 
BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH. Very valu- UMFRIESSAIRE. For sale by private 

able Freehold Property Known as Old treaty, Gillespie Estate, Lockerbie. 
Royal Corinthian Yacht Club, containing Extent, 1,500 acres. Residence in perfect 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, hall, 2 recep- order, compactly arranged, substantially built 


tion rooms, billiard room, modern kitchen and 
other domestic apartments. Own private 
hardway, landing-steps and the only property 
on the front in this position for sale. Before 
it was requisitioned by the Admiralty it was 
in first-class order and condition, and the pur- 
chaser will have the advantage of any claim 
for dik vpid: itions.—Apply for fuller details to 
BUL T, Surveyor, 1,619, London Road, 





a, Essex. 


AICHESTER (near), A Reconditioned 
Farmhouse with 3 bed, 3. reception, 

kitchen, bath, ete. All main services. Within 
easy reech of Southern Railway and buses to 
and from Chichester, Portsmouth and 
Chichester Harbour. This attractive prope a 
has about 3 acres of grazing land. 
freehold. Vacant possession on comple 
purchase.—Further details from W. J. EYEARS, 
Estate Agent, 32, Southgate, Chichester 
( T el. 2851 ). 

ORNWALL. A beautiful Helford River 

property. A Cornish modern Luxury 

Residence, with southerly aspect and 50-ft. 
frontage to water on Helford River Creek. 
Lovely river and woodland views, safe anchor- 
age: yacht yard near. Golf, bathing and trout 
fishing in easy reach. Accommodation : 
2 excellent reception rooms (polished teak 
floors), kitchen (airy and light, with teak floor 
pe Aga cooker), cosy roomy sun loggia, 

4 splendid bedrooms (basins, h. & ¢., electric 
fires and radiators), cloakroom. Ample stor- 
age. Central heating. Main electricity, modern 
drainage, excellent water. Fine garden, 
3 glasshouses and boathouse. Freehold, price 
£7,500. Possession March, 1946,—Sole Agents: 
STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, Falmouth. 
(Ref. 3700.) _ 











and occupying a delightful site. Contains 
entrance hall, inner hall, dining room, drawing 
room, library, morning room, 3 double bed- 
rooms With dressing rooms, 3 single bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 4 servants’ bedrooms, servants’ 
bathroom, servants’ hall and complete offices. 
Woodwork a special feature. Electricity 
throughout from the Grid for power, heating 
and cooking. Central heating. Excellent 
water supply. Garage. 4 service cottages. 
Excellent garden. Shooting affords excellent 
mixed bag including grouse. Trout and sea 
trout fishing in the River Dryfe or about 
two miles, also excellent trouting in 2 small 
ponds, —For full particulars and orders to 
view, apply: E.527 FRASER AND 


527, WALKER, 
STEELE, Estate Agents, 32, Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, or 74, 


Bath Street, Glasgow. 
ARNHAM (just over 1 mile station). 
Attractive Modern Residence in good 
order. 5 beds, 2 reception, bath. AI! services. 
Garage and about ', acre. Executors’ sale. 
Price £4,500.—Sole Agents: WALLIS AND 
WALLIS, 146/7, High Street, Guildford, 
(Tel. 4307). 
LOUCESTERSHIRE (8 miles from 
Bristol). A small Elizabethan Manor 
House of unique charm and in perfect preserva- 
tion. »ption rooms, 4 principal bedrooms, 
well equipped bathroom and offices. Tennis 
court, matured gardens (1 acre). Price £5,500. 





















—Apply: DAVIES & SON, Chartered Sur- 
veyors, 55, Queen Square, Bristol 1 (Tel. 
23552). 

RELAND. Sporting and residential pro pro- 


—-STOKES AND 
Street, Dublin. 
Co. Tipperary. 


perties. Estates managed. 
QUIRKE, M.LA.A., 33, Kildare 
Also at Clonmel and Fethard, 


OSS and GLOUCESTER (between). Fo 
sale, a delightful Georgian Residence on 
main road and bus route, with 3 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. — Electric 
light. Excellent water supply. Telephone 
installed. Attractive grounds, outbuildings and 
approximately 2 acres. Price, with vacant 
possession, £5,250.—Apply : COLES, KNAPP 
AND KENNEDY, Estate Agents, Ross-on-Wye 
(Tel. 25). 
URREY. Freehold for sale. London 
¥% hour. Central heating. 400 ft. elevation, 
3 acres, partly wooded. Prolific orchard. 
Tennis. Greenhouse. Garage for 3. 15 rooms 
Good decorations. Sun balconies overlooking 
wooded hills. All mains. H. & ¢. basins. 
Furniture if necessary. Immediate possvcssion. 
Absolutely ideal guest house or nursing ‘ome. 
£7,500.—TEL. DORKING 2676. 








USSEX. HORSHAM 3 miles. Comfo: table 

and attractive Country Residence. 6-) bed, 
2 bath, 3 good reception. Central he .ting. 
Basins in bedrooms. Aga cooker an all 
modern conveniences. Cottage. Stables, 
garages. Farmery. Garden, woodland» and 
meadows, 40 acres (part land let). Fre: hold, 
£12,750.—Apply, Sole Agents: Messrs. 


RACKHAM & SMITH, 31, Carfax, Horsham 








(Tel. 311 and 312). 
EXCHANGE 
SURREY. WOKING. Modern 3-bedrc med 
House, one-third acre, half-mile | own, 


offered in exchange or part for 4-5-bedrc omed 
similar property, Surrey, Sussex, Kent, co: 
venient London trains.—Box 720. 
EST KENSINGTON. 3-bedroom Flat 
modern block. Desire to exchanye for 
4-bedroom Modern Flat or House, Bri hiton 
area. Willing to buy freehold. —~BOX 731. 


TO LET yh 


LONDON (within daily reach, 1% hours) 
Furnished Flat in large Country bous. 














Lounge, dining room, double and single bed- 
rooms, kitchen, electric cooker, bath oom 
w.c., open fireplaces, dairy produce, In v lag 








near station. Price includes C. H. electric light 
and C.H.W. 6 gns.—bBOX 747. > al 
IDLANDS. Two Furnisued Room: ant 


small kitchen available in country re: ‘ory 


—Box 7138. 





ORSET, NORTH. Modern Country Resi- 

dence, Choice elevated position outskirts 

of village enjoying lovely views. 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Double garage 
Good hard tennis court, 2 acres. Companies’ 

electricity, water. Buses. Possession. £7,000 

or offer, freehold. RUMSEY, 


RUMSEY «& 
Estate Agents, Broadstone, Dorset. 





ORFOLK. Prefabricated Timber Bunga- 
lows available, including one size 21 ft. 
A 21 ft. 6 ins. by 8 ft. eaves, and 15 ft. ridge. 


12 ft., 3 bedrooms 
Complete in sections 

-D. MCMASTER AND 
Works, Bures, near 


Containing lounge 12 ft. by 
and kitchen. Price £750. 
ex Norfolk. Send for list. 
Co., 13, Mount Bures 
Colchester. 


ERTHSHIRE. Delightful Highland on 
to be let completely furnished, with fi-nine 


in River Tummel, Loch Rannoen, ete., May 
June and July—and with rough shooti g, 4 
few ptarmigan, an occasional stag an thi 


fishing for 
ther particulars, apply : C. W. 
90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


August and September.—For fu 
INGRAM, "8 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT. 
GENUINE ADAMS HOUSE 


COMPLETELY MODERNISED. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


Personally inspected and recommended by the Sole Realin's 


HERTS 


20 miles from London, on outskirts of picturesque old-world village. 








CENTRAL HEATING, 
HARD TENNIS COURT. LOVELY GARDENS. 
2 GARAGES, FLAT OVER. 
2 COTTAGES. 


ABOUT 8 ACRES 


CU RTIS & HE ENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
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leasure gardens of about 2 acres, pasture, woodland, etc., 


in all about 18 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD, ONLY £6,500 


gents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17610) 





n splendid position convenient for the Station 
frequent and fast service of trains to Waterloo. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


with its 


ubstantially built of brick with rough-cast exterior. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom. 


All main services. 


elightful garden with lawn for tennis, vegetable garden, 


ower beds, etc. 
FOR SALE FREEHQLD 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


Agents: (17,604) 








Extremely well fitted and modernised, with lounge- 
hall, 3 fine reception rooms, 13 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 baths. 
Main Electricity and Water. 
Cottage. Chauffeur’s flat. Garages. Stabling. 
old Gardens, inexpensive to maintain, and 
wide, spreading lawns. 

Walled Rose Garden, unique private Maze. 
Tennis Court, orchard, paddock, meadow, etc., in all 
ABOUT 12 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, £12,500 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, (17592) 


Central Heating. 
Lovely 


including 


as above. 


Hard | 


lawns, flower gardens, kitchen garden, 
ABOUT '; ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17618) 


ete., in all 


— 
= OSBORN, & MERCER —— 
4304 PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE \‘HARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES en 
GLOS AND HEREFORD BORDERS sk ae GREEN, tea ig jo nena ON THE SOUTH SLOPE OF THE NORTH DOWNS 
: ais - em Ba ea n a delightful position well above the river valley in an About 20 Lan endic f 80 ( 
a aplendid position, with views acrove the River Wye. | | “wtpottl situation yt within eany reach of Town.” "vt 20 miley of London in gplendi postion one 400 ft 
A DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF GEORGIAN Adjoining a large area of National Trust land. electric train service. 
CHARACTER AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE OF A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
Salmon and Trout Fishing in the Wye | DISTINCTIVE ARCHITECTURE ALL ON TWO FLOORS 
4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. | 3 — ne, 3 se east 5 ai 
lectric light, main water. Central heating. | _ license regpecan — ‘ve See 
2 Cottages (let). Garage, stabling. | The matured gardens are well timbered and include 


Agents: 





Q@LOS 


In a magnificent position commanding wonderful panoramic 
views over the Severn and the Cotswolds. 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE 
South aspect. 560 ft. above sea level. 
3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom 
Main electricity and water. 
Cottage (at present let). Garage. 
Attractive gardens with lawn, herbaceous border, prolific 
vegetable garden with soft fruit, ete., in all 
BETWEEN 1 AND 1, ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,700 OR NEAR OFFER 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2453) 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 





SUMMIT OF HINDHEAD 


Bus services. 


Haslemere 2% miles. 





ts ‘ 

ORIGINALLY A FARMHOUSE but added to in recent 
years. Entirely upon two floors. Amid pine woods and 
common lands. 4 reception, 7 bedrooms (basins), 2 bath- 
rooms. Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Recently redecorated and ready to occupy. Garage. 
Cottage. MATURED GARDENS AND WOOD. 
ABOUT 4 ACRES. FREEHOLD, £9, Possession 
on completion. Near Golf.—Joint "Agents : CUBITT AND 
West, Haslemere (Tel. 680). RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 
as above. 





RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 





ONLY 16 16 MILES WEST OF LONDON 


Bus services to Slouah and Staines. 


LONDON’S ‘NEAREST SEA RESORT 


1 hour by rail. 





HISTORICAL MANOR DATINU FROM REIGN 
OF KING CHARLES If. On gravel soil, facing south. 
Banqueting hall—a feature—3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Main electricity and power. Ample water. 
Central heating (automatic control). Garages. 2 cottages, 


lodge. Gardens intersected by TROUT STREAM. 
Paddocks, etc. ABOUT 15 ACRES. UNEXPECT- 
EDLY FOR SALE. Possession on completion.— 


Recommended from personal knowledge by 
AND TAYLOR, as above. 


RALPH Pay 





FAITHFUL COPY OF TRAD ITIONAL coTs- 
WOLD HOUSE. On a hill commanding uninterrupted 
views with an ever-changing panorama of passing shipping. 
Built of grey Kentish ragstone beautifully weathered. 
Really fascinating interior. 4 handsome reception, 4 bed- 
rooms (basins), bathroom. All services. Central heating 
throughout. Garage and flat. TERRACE GARDEN OF 
PECULIAR CHARM (laid out by Cheals of Crawley). 
FREEHOLD, £7,500 (or close offer), includes all fixtures 
and fittings.—Authorised Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR. 











184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Kensington 
0152-3 





GREAT BARGAIN BERKS 
Near Maidenhead. 
BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE 
High up, in lovely setting. 

4 reception, billiards, 8 bed (also 5 in 
separate wing), 3 baths. Garaging for 5. 


Stabling. Cottage. Main water and 
electricity. Drainage. The whole in perfect 
order and in fine character. 


Lovely 2ld English gardens, beautiful timber. 
Walled gardens, hard tennis court, paddock, 
12 ACRES 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
FREEHOLD, ONLY £12,500 
A certain amount of Furniture, etc., could 
be purchased if desired. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BAL 
184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (Ken. ¥O152.) 





EASY DAILY REACH, 45 MINUTES. 
JUST THE EASILY-RUN 
CHARACTER FARMHOUSE 
So much in demand, full of old oak (dating 
from 1650), with all main services installed, 
near v illage green on Surrey-Hants borders. 
2 good reception, 

Garden, paddock. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £5,250 
with immediate possession. 


Prompt inspection advised. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
184, Brompton Road, S.W.3 (Ken. 0152). 


BARGAIN 


grass in ring fence. 
stock. 
bath) in splendid condition. 


5 bed, bath. Garage. 


8 ACRES. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY 





GENTLEMAN’S FARM 


SALISBURY (easy reach of). 


420 ACRES rich vale pastures and upland 2 
Excellent for pedigree 
Superior house (3 reception, 7 bed, 
Fine range of 
buildings and cottage. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £9,500 
with early possession. 


& BALDRY, 
184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (Ken. 0152). 


VIEW AT ONCE 
Exceptional Opportunity. 
OXON-GLOS BORDERS 

PRETTY LITTLE COTSWOLD HOUSE. 
reception, 3 bed, bath. 
Main water. Co.’s electricity. 
Septic tank drainage. 
Gardens, Orchard and Paddock, 
12 ACRES 
Immediate Possession. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £2,750 
Bargain price as must be sold. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (Ken. 0152). 





Nice 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


25, MOUNT ST., 


GEORGE ‘TTROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq. 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster 8.W.1 





KENT 


5 minutes from a Station, 20 minutes from London, 
Quiet and secluded position. 


THIS CHARMINGLY ARRANGED AND EASILY RUN RESIDENCE 


contains : Hall, cloakroom, 
spacious inner hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 7 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2. bath- 
rooms. Excellent offices 
with maids’ sitting room, 


Near Chislehurst, 


All main services. Central 
heating. Fitted = wash- 
basins. Double garage. 
Charming gardens — with 
hard tennis court, in all 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 
WITH POSSESSION, AT A GREATLY REDUCED PRICE 


All further particulars from the Sole Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1. (2010) 





COUNTRY PROPERTIES WANTED 


M ESSRS. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS have a large number of applicants 
waiting to purchase COUNTRY PROPERTIES of all types from £5,00 
UPWARDS. Recent applications include the following :— 


WITHIN 45 MINUTES S. OR W. OF LONDON. Up to £15,000 paid for 
MODERNISED CHARACTER HOUSE or modern house. Must be well equipped 


and in first-class order, with about 7 bedrooms, 3-4 bathrooms, and up to 5 ACRES. 


UP TO 60 MILES FROM LONDON. GEORGIAN OR QUEEN ANNE 
HOUSE with 7-10 bedrooms, a cottage and about 20-60 ACRES. Good price paid 
for suitable property. 


Owners wishing to sell are invited to send full particulars to MESSRS. GEORGE 
TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. Telephone: GRO, 1553. 








SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491). 


NEW FOREST RESIDENCE 


In one of the best residential positions. Built ona picked site with lovely views. 


CENTRAL HALL. 3 REC. ROOMS, 6 PRINCIPAL BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS. 3 SECONDARY BEDROOMS. 

AMPLE DOMESTIC OFFICES. SERVANTS’ HALL. 

MAIN SERVICES: ELECTRICITY, GAS, WATER. 

Garages, stables, Farmery, Grounds: Paddocks, Orchard. 


10} ACRES 


COTTAGE 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 





WYLYE VALLEY, WILTSHIRE 


Salisbury 4 miles. Excellent views across meadows. 


BRICK AND TILED RESIDENCE- 


ENTRANCE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, KITCHEN with ‘ Esse” 
6 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, BATHROOM. 


Cooker 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. WATER BY ELECTRIC PUMP. 
PARTLY WALLED GARDEN 
ABOUT i ACRE 


VARIOUS OUTBUILDINGS. GARAGE, 





£8,500 


Particulars frou: Messrs. WOOLLEY & WALLIS, Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury; 


£5,000 


Particulars from Messrs. 
and at Romsey and Ringwood, Hants. and 


EARLY POSSESSION 


WooLLEY & WALLIs, Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury 
at Romsey and Ringwood, Hants. 








Central 


i 1799) 
9344567 (Established 99 


AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


KENT 


Between Ashford and Maidstone, 


MODERN 
APPEARANCE 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


LAND AGENTS. 


E.C.4 


Telegrams: 
‘*Parebrother, London ’’ 


COUNTRY HOUSE, LABOUR-SAVING, WITH OLD AND MATURED 


5 bedrooms, dressing room, lounge, dining room, hall, 2 bathrooms. 


EKsskK COOKER. PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. 


GARAGE. CONVENIENT OUTBUILDINGS. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS. 


IN ALL ABOUT 25 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


Further particulars from the Agents: 


COMPANIES’ ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 


PADDOCKS AND FIELDS. 


MODERN DRAINAGE. 


LOOSE BOXES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 (Central 9344/5/6/7) 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.|I 
(Euston 7000) 





MAPLE & Co, Lro. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
(Regent 4685) 





SURREY HILLS 
Tnasecureand unspoilt district only 17 miles from town, sheltered 
position, 450 ft. above sea level, on a southern slope of the hill. 
A REALLY CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE 


in excenient condition, ready for immediate occupation. 
Hall. 3 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 


rooms, 2 attic rooms. Main services. Partial ‘central 
heating. Brick-built garage for two cars. 
Delightful terraced gardens, very productive, and well 
designed with ornamental ponds, tennis lawn, well grown 
trees, kitchen garden, ete. 

IN ALL ABOUT 11, ACRES. FREEHOLD TO BE 
SOLD. Strictly moderate price for quick sale 
Strongly recommended by the Agents: Messrs. C. & F, 
RUTLEY, Woldingham Station, Surrey.and MAPLE &Co., LTD, 





** MIRAFLORES ”’ 
9, GRANGE ROAD, BUSHEY, HERTS. 

A few minutes’ walk from Bushey and Oxhey Station, close 
to bus service, near several well-known Golf Courses. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 
A REALLY ATTRACTIVE HOUSE IN THE 
MODERN GEORGIAN STYLE 
on two floors only. Lounge-hall with oak floor and panelled 
walls. Drawing room. Dining room. 6 bedrooms. Good 
bathroom, ete. Electric light and power. Central heating. 
Good garage. Attractive garden inexpensive to maintain. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON TUESDAY, JAN. 29 
unless previously disposed of. 

Agents : MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond St., W.1 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.’’ 





JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 














BARWYTHE-STUDHAM 


CHOICE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF 
64 ACRES 
With Vacant Possession. 

MELLOWED RED BRICK AND TILED HOUSE 
believed to be of Queen Anne origin, standing 600 feet up, with views over a wooded valley, 
In first-class condition with main electricity, central heating, ete. 

Large panelled hall, 4 reception, 14 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. Lodge, gardener’s 
cottage (6 rooms, bath, electric light, ete.) and CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE, LARGE 
WALLED GARDEN. 
£15,000, FREEHOLD (subject to contract) 


Additional land adjoining up to 300 acres available. 


Illustrated particulars (price 2s. 6d.) from JOHN D. Woop & :~ 


23, Berkeley Square. 
London, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 6341 


NORTH-WEST HERTFORDSHIRE BETWEEN BERKHAMSTED AND LUTON 


(One hour by Sesiens London 


By direction of Mrs. Eric Beilby Smith. 


MAIDENHEAD THICKET. BERKSHIRE 


STUBBINGS HOUSE. FOR 44} YEARS THE ENGLISH 
HOME OF H.M. QUEEN WILHELMINA 


Dignified Georgian House completely modernised and in excellent order. 

15 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bath, fine suite reception rooms, model offices 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 

LODGE AND 4 COTTAGES. FARMERY. STABLING. GARAGES, 


Remarkably Attractive Gardens, timbered, about 


82 ACRES 


To be SOLD by AUCTION in FEBRUARY unless previously sold. 


CYRIL JONES, F.A.L, F.V.A., Joux D. Woop 
AND: CO,, 23, Berkeley Square, 


finely 


Station Front, Maidenhead. 
London, W.1. 


Auctioneers ¢ 











- NORFOLK, FAKENHAM 24 


8 miles from 





MILES, “NORWICH 25 MILES 


the Sea at Holkham 
PROBABLY THE FINEST AND EARLIEST EXAMPLE OF 
TUDOR DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 


This lovely Manor House, upon which several thousand pounds have been spent 


dates back to the time of Henry VIII. 
3 reception rooms, model offices, 11 bed and dressing 


3 bath. 


Great hall with minstrels gallery, 
rooms, 
AMPLE WATER 


shooting and 


ELECTRic LIGHT, 
Formal gardens bounded by river. Golf, 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
GARAGES, STABLING. 
hunting available. 


PRICE £7,000 with 5 acres 


Berkeley misao W.1. (30,240 


avers JoHuxn D. Woop & Co.. 23. 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
RESIDENCE 


BETWEEN OXFORD AND BANBURY 
1 mile main G.W.R. Station, 5 from Banbury. 
BEAUTIFULLY BUILT TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE 


Situate 400 feet above sea level, faces south and east, and approached by 40-yard carriage 
drive. 


OF THE 


Hall, garden hall, cloak- 
room, 3 reception rooms, 
modern offices, 6 bed, 
2 bath, box room, etc. 
Modern drainage. 
Excellent water. 
Company’s gas. 
electricity available. 
Bungalow, garage, gardens 


Main 


with tennis court, walled 
kitchen garden, orchard, 
paddock. 


NEARLY 5 ACRES 
PRICE £8,750 
London, W.1. 





Sole Agents : 


JOHN. D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, (50,906) 








BOGNOR REGIS. JUST AVAILABLE 


SMALL MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 
in spotless condition, for SALE with 3 or 17 ACRES 


Oak floors. 
2-car garage and excellent buildings, including 
£6,850 with 3 ACRES, or £8,850 with 17 ACRES. 


Hall, 3 sitting, 5 bed, 
throughout. 
4 loose-boxes, barn, etc. 


tiled bath and kitchen, ete. 
All main services. 


Central heating 


JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, 


SUFFOLK, Near WOODBRIDGE 


High on sandy soil. 
GOOD MODERN HOUSE 
with main electricity and central heating throughout. 150 yard Drive with Lodge. 
3 sitting rooms, 9 bed, 3 bath. 
Very good Outbuildings including Garage, Stables and 4-roomed Bungalow. 
Nearly 20 ACRES FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 
Owner’s Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (83,351) 


Berkeley Square, W.1. (32,413) 








FARNHAM COMMON, BUCKS. 


Close to East Burnham Common. 

Within easy reach of Slough and Paddington. 
This charming Modern 
Cottage Residence, in ex- 
cellent condition. 2 recep- 
tion rooms, 3 bedrooms, 
bath. Radiators. Fitted 


cupboards. All main ser- 
vices. Garden of about 


| AN ACRE AND A 
| HALF 
| PRICE, FREEHOLD 
| £4,500 


good sized paddock could 





also be acquired. 


Berkeley ieee W.1. 


Apply: JoHn D. Woop & Co., 23, (41,105) 








~ Just available in consequence of a death. 


FAVOURITE PART OF CHILTERNS 


Between Berkhamsted and Chesham. 600 feet above sea level. 
IDEAL SMALL PLEASURE FARM 
of 25 ACRES 
suitable for cattle or horses. 
with charming Small House and Excellent Farm buildings all in first-class order. 
Hall. large living-room (24 ft.), dining room, study, 5 bed, 2 bath, kitchen with Aga. 
Good bed-sitting room for married couple. Main electricity and water. Central 
heating. 
£9,750, FREEHOLD EARLY POSSESSION 
Owner’s Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W. 

(Ai, 409) 





Quiet position on private estate. 


| SOUTH CROYDON—ADDINGTON SIDE 
| 


Choice detached Modern House in fully maintained and most productive 2-acre garden. 


Good hall, 3 sitting rooms, 7 bed, 2 bath. All mains and central heating. Fine 
modern garage with covered wash, etc. £7.500 for 980-year lease from Eccle siastical 
Commissioners at nominal ground rent.—Sole Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 


23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (22,267) 
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GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


23, MOUNT ST., 


WILSON & CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441 








LOVELY POSITION NEAR DORKING 
Beautiful district, high up. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE 


45 minutes London. Perfect seclusion. 


10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 


2 modern cottages. 


FOR SALE WITH 


Of great charm and _ character 
convenience. 
CHOICE PANELLING. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
LUXURIOUS BATHROOMS, ETC. 


4 fine reception rooms. 
Garages, etc. 

SET WITHIN LOVELY 

SURROUNDED BY A COMMON. 


OLD GARDENS 


All in perfect order and undoubtedly one of the most 
charming small properties in the Home Counties. 


12 ACRES AT A TEMPTING PRICE 





GENUINE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Under 20 miles west of London. Perfectly rural. 


with every modern 





In beautiful order. 
portioned rooms. 

All main services. 
Splendid cottage. 


On two floors only with finely pro- 

10 bedrooms, 5 baths, 4 fine reception. 
Central heating. Stabling, garage. 
Lovely old pleasure grounds and 
miniature park. 


FOR SALE WITH 20 ACRES 








; 





Agents: WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. | Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
_— JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK ‘NORTON 
sana OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 39 





A CHARMING MODERNISED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


standi 


Main water supply. 


WYE VALLEY 


Ross-on-Wye 5 miles. 


Salmon, Trout and Coarse Fishing on the property and in the vicinity. 


ng in attractive well-timbered grounds running down to the river bank. 
3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. 
and farm buildings. Two cottages. 


Stabling, garages 


Garden, woodland and riverside meadows, in all about 





15 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 


Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. | 


FOR PRIVATE RESIDENCE OR SUITABLE FOR SCHOLASTIC OR 
INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES 


HAMPSHIRE—SUSSEX BORDERS 
In beautiful country, 45 miles from London. 


AN ATTRACTIVE 


RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


P'CTURESQUE QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE containing briefly: 4-5 reception 

rooms, 19 bedrooms and 5 bathrooms, electric light, good water supply. Central 

heating. ‘Stabling, garages, farm buildings, etc. Fine old barn. Squash racquets 

court. Guest’s cottage. 5 other cottages. Pleasure grounds, woodlands, arable land 
(formerly pasture), etc., in all about 


413 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 





FORTHCOMING AUCTION SALE (By order of the Executors of Mrs. 


“TH 


E GARTH,”’ BICESTER, OXON. 4 reception rooms, 14 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


in all about 14 ACRES. —Apply : 


Keith-Falconer, deceased). 


LODGE, COTTAGE, GARAGE, EXTENSIVE STABLING, GARDEN and PADDOCKS, 
JAMES STYLES & W HITLOCK, Oxford. 





ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY known as 











ARC _ STREET, 
VICH 


IPS 
Rntrd 4334 


WOODCOCKS 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
Mayfair 5411 





ONLY 27 MILES HYDE PARK CORNER. Deligit- 
fully situated, 

Berkshire, 3 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, rebuilt 1862. 
tion rooms, 
h. & c.), 


adjoining National Trust Common. 


miles Maidenhead. Impressive style 
Contains 3 recep- 
8 principal bedrooms (most 
5 servants’ rooms. Main electricity 


billiards room, 
3 bathrooms, 





and Water. Modernised. Good repair. Expensively 
appointed. Fine gardens and paddock, 12 ACRES. 
Garages, stabling. Cottage. Possession. FREEHOLD, 
£12,500 OR OFFER. — Illustrated Particulars of 
WoOODCOCKS, as above. 

UERNSEY AND JERSEY. Several Residential, 

Farming and Commercial Properties for Sale by 
Auction or privately. Illustrated particulars shortly.— 


Woopcocgs, 30, St. 


George Street, W.1. 





Almos 


M ID-SUSSEX. 


é d runco:. 
t mid-way between London and Brighton. 


rural situation. 
1 mile Gatwick Station with frequent 


Lovely 


Residential Estate. 





To be offered by Auction in the near future. 








hiasy reat 

ESHORN HILL, CALMORE. Very ae Small 
LOVELY SOUTH AFRICAN- 

DUTCH STYLE RESIDENCE. 4 reception, lounge hall, 


In favourite hunting country. With delightful views 
EICESTERSHIRE. Outskirts village, 1 mile station. 
Market Harborough 6. IMPOSING COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE. 4 reception, 7 principal bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 others, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Company’s 
electricity. Gardens and pasture 34 acres. Stabling, 
cowsheds, etc. | Possession of Residence and 5 acres. 
FREEHOLD, £4,000 OR NEAR OFFER, or with 
. ACRES only £2,000.—Inspected by WoOoDCcOCKS, as 
above. 





With fine coastline view. 


ENT COAST. Between Broadstairs and Ramsgate. 
50 a beach, 10 minutes Station. CHARMING 
MODERN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE. 


Lounge al. 3 reception, 5 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. Excellent repair. Central heating. All main 
services. Lovely garden. Garage 2 cars. Possession. 
FREEHOLD, £5,500.—Inspected and recommended by 
Sole Agents: WOODCOCKS, as above. 


Suvutianipu water, 





In famed beauty spot with lovely views. Ideal school, country 





fast trains to town. CHARMING MODERN 8 principal bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, staff club, ete. 
RESIDENCE. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 principal, | bedrooms with own bathroom, maids’ sitting room. Main USSEX. Close _ village, 3% miles Billingshurst. 
2 other bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Main electricity and water. Beautiful and productive gardens, DIGNIFIED MANOR HOUSE, contains lounge 
services. Garden and orchard, 2 ACRES. Garage. Com- woodland and paddocks. Cottage. Double garage, stabling hall, 3 reception, 19 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
pletely redecorated. Immediate possession. FREEHOLD, with flat over. Immediate possession. FREEHOLD. GROUNDS 9 ACRES. 2 cottages. Stabling, garage 
»500.—Joint Sole Agents : Woopcocks, as above; and | Joint Sole Agents: Woopcockrs, as above, and RICHARD | (4 cars). Possession. FREEHOLD, £9,000. Inspected 
Woop, Son & GARDNER, Crawley, Sussex. AUSTIN & WYATT, Southampton. and recommended by WOODCOCKS, as above. 








"TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


yrosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.” 





e 


xo 
A 


4 reception rooms, 
Excellent garages and outbuildings, lodge. 
Boathouse, 


dge. 


RIVERSIDE BARGAIN 4%, ACRES 
N-BERKS borders; 8 miles Oxford, with long frontage to River Thames, 
CHARMING RESIDENCE in good order. Carriage drive. Lounge hall, 
3 bathrooms, 12-16 bedrooms. Central heating, main electricity. 
Attractive gardens sloping down to water’s 
tearoom over.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (1,984) 





OUTH WALES. 
LENT RESIDENCE OF 
bathroom, 
comprising tennis and other lawns, rhododendrons, kitchen garden, ete. 
available. 


SALMON FISHING. 
334 miles R.C.C. 


ROUGH SHOOTING. GOLF. 
at Cardigan, 450 feet up on gravel. 
GEORGIAN CHARACTER. 3 large reception, 
Electric light, gravitation water. Garage for 2. Grounds 
Meadowland 
W.1. = (22,369) 


EXCEL- 
9 bedrooms. 
£5,500.—TRESIDDER 


& Co., 77, South Audley Street, 





9 


ILTS. 
RESIDENCE with older parts. 


bed. 


bungalow. 
FREEHOLD, or near offer.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South’ Audle y St., 


AVON VALE COUNTRY. CHARMING QUEEN ANNE 
Hall, 3 reception, study, 2 bath and shower, 
Central heating. Esse cooker. Stabling, garages. Cottage 
Well-timbered grounds, orchard and meadow, 163, ACRES. £8,500° 


W.1. (17,803 


Main electricity. 








HE 


OWS. 


% ACRES. £8,000 
Audley Street, W.1. 


RTS-BUCKS borders, mile station (L.M.S.), 
MODERN RESIDENCE. 
oot light, 


500 feet up. PICTURESQUE 

t 3 bath, 10 bedrooms (3 fitted h. & c.). 

main water and gas. Garage for 3. Stables. LODGE, 2 BUNGA- 

Charming gardens, tennis, kitchen gardens, orchards and paddocks, 

aa” POSSESSION.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 
,843) 


3-4 reception, 








SANDERS’ 


MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH, 


DEVON. NEAR TAVISTOCK 
OF SPECIAL APPEAL TO FRUIT GROWERS OR NURSERYMEN. 
WELL-BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE, with 2 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms 
(4 fitted hand-basins). Good domestic offices. Large garage, 2 greenhouses. 
All Main Services. Low Rates. 
2', ACRES Grounds with matured fruit trees, asparagus beds, etc. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, £6,000. 








DEVON—CORNWALL BORDERS. 
In a very”pleasant country district, commanding magnificent views. 
A WELL-APPOINTED MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE in 
grounds of about 1% acres (more available if desired), containing 3 reception and 
4 bedrooms, good offices with cloakroom. Garage. Main services. Freehold. 
Immediate possession. 
PRICE £6,500. 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 
In the favourite Knowle district. 
A CHARMING MODERN SMALL RESIDENCE with 3 sitting rooms, 3 bedrooms, 
boxroom, cloakroom, garage, and excellent kitchen. Small garden. Extremely 
pleasant outlook. Within easy reach of Golf Course. Offered subject to low Ground 
Rent for approximately 85 years Lease with possession at end of April. All main 
services. PRICE £6,000. 
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OFFICES 


Surrey Offices 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 





HYTHE 


Close to Sea and Golf Course. 


MODERN RESIDENCE 


Central heating. Garage. 


garden. 


ONLY £4,200, FREEHOLD 


es. All Co.’s mains. 


34-36, Hans Crescent, 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. 


KRODS LTD., 


S.W.1. Extn. 309.) 


c.2 





ception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, complete 


Good 


Knightsbridge, 





WEST SUSSEX 


AS palin sa) ris tathamat aie a ed 





Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn 
And Haslemere, Surrey. 


c.2 


rutifully situated an the verae of the Nawna with fine views. 


WELL-PLACED ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 


reception, 7 bed and 1 dressing room, bathroom. Main 
iter and electricity. Central heating. Garage with 
man’s room. Good outbuildings. Matured gardens, 
orchard and woodland, in all 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £7,000 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
Sole Agents: HARRODS LTDp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 


. 309.) 





A CHARMING RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
EARLY POSSESSION 


S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 





HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD, BEDS c.3 





in excellent order, amidst pleasant surroundings. 


ENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. CO’s 
WATER. MODERN DRAINAGE. MATURED 
‘ARDEN, LAWNS, FLOWER BEDS, KITCHEN 
GARDEN, 


“-_— 





HARPENDEN 


Overlooking the Common 


c.4 


WELL APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
with hall, 2 reception, and billiards room, 6-7 bedrooms, 
bathroom, etc. 


Garage for 2 or 3 cars. Gardener’s cottage with bathroom. 

Useful outbuildings, all Company’s mains, central heating, 

and telephone. Charming grounds, lawns, kitchen garden, 
ete., in all 


3 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £7,950 
Early possession. 


Crescent, 
Extn. 306.) 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. 


Sole Agents: 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 





ON A DEVON ESTUARY  c.2 


High position overlooking River, Harbour, and Countryside. 
LABOUR-SAVING 
BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


2 reception, 5 bedrooms (3 fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. 

Main water and electricity. Central heating. Garage and 
outbuildings. 

ORCHARD, PADDOCK, IN ALL 


GARDENS, AND 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £5,250 
VACANT POSSESSION. 


Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
Extn. 809.) 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, 
S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. 





c.4 
FAVOURITE PART OF HERTS 


Under 1 hour of London. 
(Subject of a special article in the “ Architect & Builder.’’) 
UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
,Good hall, lounge about 44 by 15 ft., 2 other reception 
rooms, 5 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Complete 
offices. All Companies’ mains. Electric light and tele- 
phone. Garage, etc. 


CHARMING GARDEN 


with hard tennis court, lawns, flower beds, kitchen garden. 
In all a little over HALF AN ACRE. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Ltp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


HARRODS 
S.W.1. 





RUS IN URBE c.2/5 


In the middle of a Common, yet only 6 miles Hyde Park Corner. 


PERIOD HOUSE (1745) 


Galleried hall, 3 panelled reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 

3 dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Main 

Stabling 3, garage 2, man’s quarters of 3 bed., 
sitting and bathroom. 


services, 


AN OLD-WORLD GARDEN ABOUT 
3%, ACRE 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 


34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel. : 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





HERTFORDSHIRE 


Excellent trains. 


c.4 


Close to Welwyn. 





bathroom, 
heating. 


Architect-designed, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
Companies’ mains. Central 
Ideal for professional 
tennis 


maids’ 
Two separate rooms. 
Delightful 


ABOUT HALF AN ACRE 
FREEHOLD £6,500 


room. 
purposes. 


garden, lawn. 


HARRODS LTD., Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 306.) 


34-36. 





PLEASANT PART OF BUCKS «.3 


Convenient to Village. About 9 miles from Woburn Sands. 





An attractive modern residence : 3 reception, 6 bed., bath- 





room, garage 2 cars. 
Pleasant and secluded grounds, extending to about 
11 ACRES 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD.* 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 

c.45 

WITHIN FEW MINUTES’ WALK OF 


RIVER AT STRAND ON THE GREEN 





WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, inner hall, 8 bedrooms, bathroom. 
All main services. Garage with rooms over. Conservatory. 


WELL-LAID-OUT GARDEN WITH LAWNS, FLOWER 
BEDS, FRUIT TREES, ETC., IN ALL 
ABOUR HALF AN ACRE 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, £9,000 


EARLY POSSESSION. 

Further particulars of the Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, 

Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 
1490. Eztn. 810.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
E. STUDVART FOX, P.A.S.1., F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY-FUX, P.A.S.1., A.A.L 


FOX & SONS 


LANI) AGEN 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTH 'NY B. FuX, F.8.L, F.A.I. 
T. BRIAN OX, P.A.8.1., A-Adl. 


dha or ae BRIGHTON : 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





NEW FOREST, HAMPSHIRE 


SITUATED IN DELIGHTFUL SURROUNDINGS WITH AMPLE SPORTING AMENITIES 


6 miles from Ringwood, 6 miles from Lyndhurst, 14 miles from Bournemouth. 


The exceedingly pleasantly situ- 
ated Tudor-style FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY 


THE BURLEY MANOR 
HOTEL 
BURLEY, HANTS 


(with Conditional Licence) 


equally suitable as a Private Residence. In a 
beautiful oeues 


28 bedrooms (all with wash-basins h. & c.) 
6 bedrooms 4 reception rooms, spaciou 
entrance ‘hall, recreation room, compac 
domestic offices. Central heating throughout 
Companies’ gas, water and electricity. Stat 
accommodation in separate buildings formin 
courtyard with excellent stabling and garages 
Entrance lodge. 


Delightful gardens, grounds and park, walled-i: 
kitchen gardens. The whole extending to a: 
area of about 


50 ACRES 


Vacant Possession upon De-requisitioning an 
completion of the purchase. 


To be SOLD by AUCTION at ST. PETER’S HALL HINTON ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, on THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1946. 
Solicitors: Messrs. JACKSON &TSON, 24, Market Square, Ringwood, Hants. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; and at Southampton and Brighton. 





OVERLOOKING THE ENGLISH 


Within easy reach of popular South Coast resort. Journey 
to London about 1% hours. 

















UNIQUE MODERN TUDOR-STYLE 
RESIDENCE 


ON THE SEA FRONT, commanding glorious marine 
views. 
Panelled entrance hall, cloakroom, 2 2 oak-panelled reception 


rooms, kitchen, maid’s sitting room, 5 bedrooms (fitted 
basins, h. «& c.), tiled bathroom, separate w.c. Garage. 


PRICE £6,750, FREEHOLD 
EARLY POSSESSION EXPECTED 


For further particulars, apply : 





Brighton (Tel.: Hove 2277/7279). 


CHARMING MODERNISED COTTAGE 


LARGE GARDEN EXTENDING DOWN TO THE | 8 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen (Idea 


COAST ROAD. boiler), Garden. Space for garage. 


PRICE £2,850, FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 


For further particulars, apply : 
Messrs. Fox & Sons, Estate Agents, 117, Western Road, Messrs. Fox & Sons, Estate ng 117, Western Road, 
Brighton (Tel. : 


SUSSEX COAST IN A CHARMING SEASIDE VILLAGE 
CHANNEL 5 miles east of Brighton. 


WEST OF WORTHING, SUSSEX 


Close village shops, bus route, ete. 


MODERN RESIDENCE SET IN A 
DELIGHTFUL GARDEN OF ABOUT 
ONE ACRE 


5 bedrooms (fitted basins, h. & c.), bathroom, loung:, 
dining room, study, kitchen (Ideal boiler), Garage. 


PRICE £4,900, FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 


For further particulars, apply : 
Messrs. FOX & Sons, Estate Agents, 117, Western Road, 
Brighton (Tel.: Hove 2277/7279). 





» 2277/7279). 





By Order of the Executors. 


TALBOT WOODS, BOURNEMOUTH 


Enjoying perfect privacy and overlooking Meyrick Park. Convenient distance from the 
centre of the town. 


The Choice Well-appointed 
Freehold Residence 
** Rockmount,’’ 

2, Dunbar Road. 


5 principal and 4 secondary 
bedrooms (3 fitted h. «& c.), 
8 bathrooms, imposing 
lounge hall, 3° splendid 
reception rooms, spacious 
billiards room, maids’ sit- 
ting room, complete do- 
mestic offices. 


Central heating. All main 

services. Heated double 

garage. Conservatory. 
Greenhouse. 


PICTURESQUE GARDEN, PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN with ORCHARD 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


To be SOLD by AUCTION on the PREMISES on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 
1946, at 3 p.m. 


Solicitors: Messrs. MOORING, ALDRIDGE & HAYDON, Westover Chambers, Bourne- 
mouth. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





ON THE DORSET—DEVON BORDER 


Commanding superb views of 25 miles of coastline from Golden Gap to Portland Bil 
2 miles from Lyme Regis, 5 miles from Axminster, 9 miles from Bridport. 


The Magnificently-placed Unique Small Freehold Residential Property 
‘* WINDYRIDGE,’’ WOODHOUSE LANE, UPLYME 


Beautifully fitted with all 
modern comforts and con- 
veniences. 


4 BEDROOMS. SUN 
BALCONY. EXCELLENT 
FITTED BATHROOM. 2 

ROOMS. 


COMPANY’S WATER 
SUPPLY. T™LEPHONE. 
2 GARAGES. ery ye 
GARDEN M. 
STABLE, STORE: 
HOUSES, ETC. 


The Gardens and Grounds form a delightful setting to the property with thei 
flower beds and borders, rose bushes, flowering shrubs, undulating lands wit 
woodland glen intersected by a picturesque running stream, fern dale, meadov 
lands, and rough heather and gorse lands. The whole comprising an area of abou 
10 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 

To be SOLD by AUCTION in MARCH, 1946 (unless previously sold privately 
Solicitors: Messrs. LEVETT, SON & PIFFE-PHELPS, Midland Bank Chambers, Hig! 
Street, Bromley, Kent 
Joint Auctioneers Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Dove 
and at Southampton and Brighton; and Messrs. LIONEL E. TOMPKINS & Co., 

Estate Office, 1, Stondon Park, Forest Hill, London, 8.E.23. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
Telephone : Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 
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CHURCH Enjoyable 
BELLS and 


Ringing Peals || © economical \V 


Chimes —because 
Carillons it’s pure 


Sdieveeemee Single Bells tobacco 


ae 


Hh 





. 


A BELL TOWER ON A COUNTRY ESTATE 


ESTATE CLOCKS 


ELECTRIC OR WEIGHT-DRIVEN FOUR SQUARE gives you long-lasting enjoy- 





ment because it’s just pure tobacco, free from artificial 
scents and flavouring. 


aL LETT & JOHNSTON Lip. matured and mellowed by a ARF 
ae Te PON, 88 eye: 3 Y ageing in the wood. TOBACCOS 


Founders of Famous 
Kal: ~ Temengen Picen Sone Ce eee GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 



































Lan 


(AIN(" ah ] 


The noble character of 
for Old Angus was fixed long years ago. 
The inspiration in its golden depths 


COUNTRY HOUSE LIGHT was implanted by Highland soil and 
climate, by ancient traditions of 
THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE COMPANY, LIMITED blending, by Nature’s own slow 








Clifton Junction, Manchester London Office ; Grosvenor Gardens House, maturing. Linger therefore over its 
viagpiiiniaasetinas elegsaeas | Clinehdie, Poadichiny, Te wane fragrance, sip it deliberately, medi- 
D R Y F LY NN | — tate on its comfort—and be glad 
| that Old Angus is still to be found, 

S H E R RY if not so often. 


This world famed Sherry (formerly 


‘called Findlater’s Fino) could not |# ; y 

be registered under that name and |f HARDENS DOCTOR 
‘thereby protected from imitators. |@ eowerrene 
|For the safeguarding therefore of |# 

‘our world-wide clientele we have |} 3 DARJEELING TE A 
‘te-ramed it—Findlater’s Dry Fly |# 

Sherry, 





Harden Bros. & Lindsay Ltd. > 121 Cannon St., E.C.4 - 





~ FING ATER, MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. 


| Wine Merchants to H.M. the King, Wigmore St. W.1 
y ee 











A NOBLE SCOTCH — Gentle as a lamb 
OA7e 































THE WHITE 
TELEPHONE: 





= 

= = . » 4 
- => fete 

= 2 


TRACTORS (:onvon) 
HOUSE, 


S, See 

y Saf. 

KUNG FU TZE—the great Chinese 
teacher 2,200 years ago. In plain English 


this means — 
ONE SEEING IS WORTH 
A HUNDRED _ TELLINGS 


Because this is equally true to-day we 


will not describe the efficiency of 


THE TRUSTY TRACTOR 
Soe yIY 





y 






NN 






\ 


ANNI 


iu 
wi aii 


z a 





will be only too pleased to demonstrate 


the Trusty Tractor to you at any time. 


LTD. 
BARNET 
BARNET 4500 
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But for the R.A.F. 


But for the Royal Air Force this lovely land of 
Britain might have been one with the rubble 
of Europe. 


The R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, thanks to ~ 
public warm-heartedness, is carrying on, 
helping the sick and crippled, succouring the 
widow and orphan, assisting the dependants 
of those who in our direst peril saved us. 


Not for many a day can the need or cost 
diminish; only by your continuing support can 
the task be worthily accomplished. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please send your donations to LorD RIVERDALE, Chairman, 
or BERTRAM T. RUMBLE, Hon. Secretary, Appeals Committee, 
R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 1 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 
Cheques and P.O. payable to R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 
(Registered under War Charities Act, 1940). 







































You get 








ALFA-LAVAL CO., 






THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY! 


Phone: EALing 0116 (6 lines) 











LTD., Gt. West Road, Brentford, Middx 

















WATTLE FENCIN 


THE PERFECT SCREEN 
E&WINDSHELTER 












ZZ «FOR WATTLE 

ZZ AURDLES, GATES, 

OSIER HURDLES, 
STAKES, etc. 


(Wattle delivery 3-6 months approx). 














No connection 
with any other 
firm. 





Catalogue and Prices on request. 















(Dept. L), High Street, 
CROWTHORNE, BERKS. 
{ Phone: Crowthorne 297 
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Children always welcome Weston Biscuits. It is a natura! 
desire for energy-giving food in a form that surely awakens 
appetite; and the Weston way of making and baking 
ensures the finest results from the finest ingredients 
obtainable. 


We $1 A favourite choice to-day is 


Weston Rich Digestive, |l4d. a pound 











) 








Lighting Fittings 


* 


Heaters 


* 


Water 



































“You artful fox! You've got some 
new Galey Granford ”’ 


Cranford is the gorgeous new chocolate assortment with 10 
delicious centres; wrapped in transparent paper for perfect 
freshness; first hint of all the lovely things Caley’s have 
in store for you—including your favourite FORTUNE Chocolates. 


CALEY CRANFORD, 


the NEW chocolate assortment— to buy NOW (A) 











If vour house is 


‘centrally heated 


you should have an Iron Fireman 
Automatic Coal Stoker fitted to the 
boiler. 

It would not only do away with 


all hand stoking, it would 










maintain your rooms 
at a pre-determined 
temperature day 
and night and _ it 


would save fuel. 








Fireman 


“FIRST AND FOREMOST” 


Automatic Coal Stokers 


Ashwell & Nesbit Ltd., Barkby Road, Leicester 


London, 37 Pembroke Sq.,W.8. Birmingham (4), 12 Whittal St. Glasgow, 103 Douglas St.,C.2 
Leeds (6), 32 Headingley Lane. Manchester (13), 184 Oxford Road 
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A charming group of Old Oak Pieces particularly 
suited to the Country House or Cottage, sketched in 
Harrods famous Furnishing Galleries by Hanslip Fletcher. 


HARRODS GALLERIES 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SW1 
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LADY IRENE ASTOR 


Lady Irene Astor is the youngest daughter of the late Field-Marshal Earl Haig and the late Countess Haig 
and was married last October to Captain Gavin Astor, The Life Guards, eldest son of Colonel the 
’ Hon. J. J. Astor and Lady Violet Astor. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 


COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams: Country Life, London 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 
+ 
ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
WE. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions vequiving a veply mus! be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 1 Yd. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 

including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 84d.; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





FARM WAGES 


PY NHE refusal of the Chairman and indepen- 
| dent members of the Wages Board to 
support the Unions’ claim to another 
pound on the minimum agricultural wage, 
though no doubt foreseen, has not made things 
easier for the Government. The vital impor- 
tance of retaining all skilled workers on the 
land until those in the Forces are released and 
others have been trained is not in doubt; 
agriculture cannot go on indefinitely relying on 
German prisoners. On the other hand, the 
number—823 (which is the last official figure) 
of applicants for training under the Ministry’s 
scheme is probably some index to the general 
opinion among men and women, who would 
like otherwise to live and work on the land, of 
the conditions now offered—and chief among 
these must be put wage rates. Meanwhile the 
Control of Engagement Order still operates and 
is bound to be continued in the interests of 
national safety so long as it is the only method 
of guaranteeing something approaching maxi- 
mum production. At the same time, the 
Government has to face the fact that the 
continuance of this form of war-time coercion 
is likely to become more and more unpopular 
as the appeal to national emergency becomes 
less and less convincing to the war-weary. 
Plainly the only way to obviate the diffi- 
culty is to make the conditions of the agricul- 
tural worker at least as attractive as those of 
his opposite number in the town. Farming 
may be, as we are often told, a way of life as 
well as a way of getting a living, but fine words 
butter no parsnips and the history of the agri- 
cultural labourer in the past century shows 
what his real reaction has been to grim and 
far from romantic circumstances. It is not 
only a question of wages, but of the supply of 
those services which are everywhere recognised 
to-day as necessary to personal comfort and 
happiness. Rural housing comes first among 
the problems to be tackled, and the sooner the 
Hobhouse Committee produces the Report 
which Mr. Bevan has asked for and both 
reconditioning and new building can be got 
under way, the more chance there will be to 
keep the present workers without coercion and 
to find new blood for the industry. Better 
housing, however, is likely to mean higher 
rents and though the Government may reduce 
them by subsidies to the local authorities they 
are bound to be a good deal higher than the 
present customary rents of tied cottazes. Here 
the question of wages converges again, as indeed 
it does in connection with all the “‘services”’ 
which the rural man or woman requires and 
clearly cannot have for nothing. 
A factor essential to any realistic settle- 
ment of the wages problem i; that wages 
showed in the farmers’ costs should _ be 
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related as closely as possible to the Government 
system of price guarantees, and farmers should 
not be put in a position of having to wait for 
possibly a twelvemonth before decisions of the 
Wages Board are taken account of in price 
fixing. Further, it is certainly reasonable—and 
will probably become imperative—that the 
Government should fix and announce a date, 
not too remote, for the rescinding of Control of 
Engagement Orders so far as agriculture is 
concerned. To arrange these things properly 
there should clearly be immediate and serious 
consultation between all the interests concerned. 
At present the National Farmers’ Union and the 
men’s unions are on excellent terms, but if 
coercion continues and higher wages are denied, 
the relationship is bound to deteriorate. If, 
however, higher wages are made possible by a 
more realistic fixing of prices for a definite 
period, it should be definitely understood that 
the Unions would make no more demands while 
prices and conditions remained unchanged. 





ANACHRONISM 


PIEBALD cob in Kensington, 

In a dogcart trim and neat, 
With jingle of harness and ring of hooves, 
Went trotting down the street; 
And the blitzed and blinded windows 
Were filled with thronging eyes 
Of dear dead ghosts’ Edwardian, 
In corporeal surprise. 
Wasp-waists and skirts voluminous, 
Frock-coats, gardenias, spats, 
Housemaids in caps and streamers, 
Callers in cart-wheel hats : 
All rushed from shades of limbo 
Familiarly to greet 
A piebald cob in Kensington, 
Clip-clopping down the street. 

TERESA HOOLEY. 


LAMBETH GARDEN SUBURB 


HE Study of North Lambeth and South- 

wark by Mr. Holroyd Chambers and Mr. 
Louis de Soissons (who is architect to Welwyn 
Garden City) is a valuable contribution by the 
Duchy of Cornwall to applying in detail the 
principles of the County of London plan. 
The Duchy’s interest in the area arises from 
parts of the ancient royal manor of Kennington, 
which is administered by the Duchy, lying 
within it. But as the properties are too small 
and scattered to be replanned satisfactorily by 
themselves, the Duchy in effect offers to make 
itself responsible for the whole 459 acres 
between the river and the Elephant and Castle. 
Their proposals, embodying the L.C.C.’s latest 
population-density standard of 136 per acre and 
the ‘‘neighbourhood unit’’ ideal, transforms 
Lambeth into a garden suburb with 70 acres 
of open space (including a central park adjoining 
the National War Museum), two compact 
factory areas on the river, and a total population 
of only 17,600. Fascinating and constructive 
as the project is, it is more important at this 
juncture to emphasise, as the Earl of Radnor 
does in his capacity of Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries in a Foreword, the ‘serious short- 
comings’”’ in existing legislation and planning 
powers that make it very difficult for any body 
to decide how it can implement the London 
Plan. While it is clear that re-development, 
to be successful, must deal with sizeable areas 
or communities, these areas must interlock, 
pre-supposing close co-ordination of area plan- 
ning schemes on the one hand; and on the 
other compensation for the new open spaces 
and roads hitherto producing revenue. 


SAFETY ON THE ROADS 


HE Chairman of the Royal Automobile 

Club has done well to point out that a great 
deal too much emphasis is usually laid both by 
Press and broadcast in their ‘‘Safety’’ propa- 
ganda on the responsibility of the private 
motorist. Probably this is inevitable in appeals 
addressed to the public as a whole, but it un- 
fortunately gives a wrong impression of the facts, 
which appear to be that private motor cars 
are primarily involved in a relatively small 
proportion of fatal accidents when compared 
with Service vehicles, tramcars, buses, taxis 
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and cycles. The suggestions made by the R Ac. 
for accident avoidance have almost all been 
made before, but they are sound, and if the; 
were adopted and the same energy put into thejr 
enforcement as was shown in A.R.P. orgs nisa- 
tion during the war, the casualty figures \ ould 
very soon take on a new complexion. The 
expenditure both of work and of money \ ould 
be necessary; but if both were spent a un- 
grudgingly, for instance, on the erection of : uarq 
rails for old people and children as they were 
on the provisions of civil defence in its ve ‘ious 
forms, a comparable saving of life and im} 
might easily be effected. And the cost in aan- 
power and essential materials would be | 2gli- 
gible when the results were considered. 


BROOKLANDS 
T is decided that we must say hail and are. 
well to Brooklands. Even those \ jose 


acquaintance with it went no further han 
looking lazily out of the railway carriage wi: dow 
to see a car flashing round the track, will 
‘“‘murmur .a little sadly.’’ Motor-racing has 
never, perhaps, appealed to a very wide p iblic 
in this country, but nobody, however ittle 
interested he may be in it, can despise in: his 
heart a pursuit demanding such skill and 
courage. Brooklands was unique; it was the 
only course of its kind in Britain, and its loss 
will be a very real one not merely to the racing 
community but to the motor industry. ‘his, 
whether we like it or not, is an age of speed 
the evidence that our cars are capable of reat 
speed must be valuable, and the loss of such 
evidence when we are straining every nerve to 
increase the volume of national trade is all the 
more to be deplored. That the course had to 
go seems to have been inevitable and nobody’s 
fault, but that does not diminish the general 
regret that will be felt nor the hope that some- 
where from its ashes a new Brooklands ma\ 
arise. 


THE FUTURE OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


NE means to maintaining the great countn 

houses which are beyond the needs or 
capacities of their owners to occupy is for them 
to be taken over for social purposes, as many 
have been during the war. The Joint Com- 
mittee recently established by the National 
Trust and National Council of Social Service 
should prove very useful in bringing into touch 
with each other owners anxious to safeguard 
their houses in this way and organisations in 
search of that kind of accommodation. It is 
clear that both Trusts are fully alive to their 
responsibilities as ‘‘agents’’ in that some houses 
may by their nature be better suited to a par- 
ticular kind of use than others, and some 
organisations be more suitable than other; as 
tenants of an historic or architecturally im »or- 
tant building. With the expert guidanc of 
a Joint Committee we may anticipate hat 
a number of successful marriages will! be 
arranged. 


TANTALISING 


TOW pleasant it must be for those, if + ich 
there be, who have a rich and gene Dus 
friend in New York to send them every m: 1th 
a ‘Royal Bounty” parcel. He must be ° 2ry 
rich for that, since it will cost him $88 a y ar, 
but there are other parcels only a little ess 
gorgeous to make our poor mouths water, < ich 
as an “‘Epicure’’ or a “‘De Luxe,” and e ‘en 
the most modest of all at $29 would be far f »m 
despicable. These scrumptious offerings f *m 
part of a ‘‘Gift of the Month Scheme”’ dev ed 
for Christmas by an ingenious New York t ‘m 
who deal in what Jim Pinkerton would all 
“boss words.’’ Their vocabulary is as lusc’ us 
as their goods. April will bring a ‘‘S< ad 
Spectacular’’ and September ‘‘a post-size b an 
pot full of Boston beans laced with pork.’’ In 
this country only the makers of fireworks v th 
their aerial saucissons and clusters of jewe ed 
serpents can talk in such beautiful languc ze. 
In this country, where austerity still reigns it 
makes us feel like little dogs sitting up «ad 
begging. Still, we did get an extra quarter w th 
our Christmas sweet ration. That was har ly 
royal and bountiful, but it was something. 
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By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


* READER of Country LIFE, who inci- 
t ” dentally has been serving as a pest officer 
“during the war, has raised an interesting 
po'-t about that unmitigated blackguard and 
bu. wash, the magpie. This is the first time I 
ha: known anyone put in a good word for a 
bir which heads the list of our feathered evil- 
do +», but my correspondent suggests that from 
thc voint of view of the corn-growing farmer— 
an not the poultryman, shoot-owner and 
sm |-bird-lover—the magpie possibly may do 
mc . good than harm. It is admitted that he 
ta the eggs from every pheasant’s and 
pa’ ‘idge’s nest he can find and those of the 
do estic hen if he can reach them, not to 
mc tion the nestlings as well as the eggs of all 
ou garden songsters, but it is said that his 
m: 1 diet is slugs, especially the small variety 
fo. d on freshly-sprouting corn, together with 
th wireworm and the larvae of all beetles. 


* * 
* 


ry HE only reason advanced for thinking that 
| the magpie may pull its weight is that in 
Fr. ice, where the small farmer and his sports- 
mz< friend shoot all small birds on sight, the 
ma pie is to be seen in far greater numbers than 
is ‘\1e case even in England. It is argued that, 
in country where a good day’s shooting may 
yie | two brace of thrushes, a chiffchaff and 
a willow-warbler, no sportsman could resist 
the urge to improve the look of the bag—if not 
the flavour of it—by the addition of a pair of 
decorative magpies unless there were some 
kindly, or purely mundane, feeling for the bird. 
My correspondent, commenting on the 
number of magpies in the Pas de Calais area, 
recalls how, when he was travelling up by train 
to the front line near Ypres in 1914, a solitary 
magpie, that harbinger of sorrow, disaster and 
bad luck, seemed to rise from every small field 
beside the line. With the general cussedness of 
their species they so arranged things that he 
was never able to see two at the same moment 
to enable him to ring the changes and so have 
some reasonable expectation of joy. 


* * 
a 


N these Notes a month ago I mentioned that, 
so far as Hampshire was concerned, the 
green plover was back again in his old numbers 
and in excellent form after an absence from his 
usual haunts of over two years, which was so 
marked as to suggest that this bird was on the 
brink of complete extinction. Since then I have 
seen very large flocks in Dorset and Somerset, 
and correspondents from other parts of the 
country report the same thing, which would 
Suggest that the green plover has been away on 
a two-year holiday to some more peaceful and 
plentiful land, and that there is quite a lot 
about the migratory movements of this bird 
which our expert ornithologists do not know. 
* me * 
" | ‘HE green plover is among those birds 
which are not recognised as_ regular 
migrants, and have no official standing as such, 
but which do migrate sometimes. I have seen 
larve flocks of them in the Winter-time when 
du. shooting on the Nile marshes, and there 
wes one solitary specimen which came to my 
gar len in Sinai four years running in November. 
I i nagine this must have been the same bird 
as 1e was always to be seen in the vicinity of 
th: rock pool, which is something of an achieve- 
Mc .:t in a desert, but I do not think he thought 
as nuch of my garden as I did, for he would 
he cr stay for more than a month though I 
us | to get the prisoners to dig worms for him. 
Th re is, however, no reason to think that the 
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RINGS AND 


green plover visitors to Egypt come from the 
British Isles, as the bird is to be found all over 
Europe, and those seen in the Nile Valley prob- 
ably hailed from the Balkan States or Hungary. 

The green plover must have been a regular 
visitor to Egypt for the Winter season for quite 
a long while, as his portrait appears on at least 
two tombs, one of which is over 5,000 years old. 
In that of Nefer-Maat at Medum he figures 
merely as an “‘also ran” in the background, 
for the main subjects on the panel are red- 
breasted and bean geese, but in the tomb of 
Ptah-Hotep at Sakkara full justice is done to 
him— in fact I think the artist has, if anything, 
rather overdone the size of his crest and the 
sturdiness of his legs. 


* * 
* 


NE of the few quite bright spots of the war, 

and the peace which follows it, has been 

the supply of curry powder in the country. 
Admittedly the special Bengal or Madras variety 
to which one is addicted runs short from time 
to time, but on the whole India has served and 
serves us well with that condiment which, 
besides possessing a delightful flavour of its 
own, has the quality of disguising most effectu- 
ally the ingredients from which a curry is made. 
This is most necessary in our food area in 
Hampshire where for some sin we committed in 
the past—possibly because of the resistance we 
offered to William the Conqueror when he 
enclosed the New Forest—we have been con- 
demned for over a year to eat up all the super- 
annuated bulls in the south-west of England. 
When superannuated bulls are temporarily 
short on the market, we do not eat sheep as 
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REFLECTIONS 


do the inhabitants of towns in the neighbouring 
counties, but we carry on with dear old lady 
cows, whose youngest daughters are already on 
the down grade in the milk return registry, until 
more bulls reach the age limit. This red—very 
red—meat with lots of curry sometimes tastes 
as if it might be beef. Even the unavoidable 
rabbit, including the flaccid hutch variety, 
responds to the Bombay and Madras product 
if this is used generously, and might during light- 
hearted unthinking moments be mistaken for 
chicken. 
* * 
* 

gpm apparently the food inspectors dis- 

covered this curry activity, and the satis- 
faction accruing therefrom, but fearing the 
wrath of Gandhi and the Pandit Nehru they 
were unable to cut off supplies. They could, 
however, take direct action against rice, and for 
four long hungry months not one grain has 
appeared in our shops; and, so far as one can 
ascertain, there is none under the counter either. 
We are told that the last sack was used at 
Southampton in a mammoth rice pudding, 
which figured as the piéce de résistance at a 


Welcome Home luncheon to our returned 
prisoners of war from Japan. 
* * 
* 


INE volumes out of ten that are published 
to-day bear on the fly-leaf a hall-mark in 

the form of an open book on the top of which 
reclines the British Lion, who has evidently 
been through the war, as his near foreleg is 
broken, but who looks the world in the face with 
his tongue protruding, or firmly stuck in his 
cheek. Beneath is the caption ‘‘ Book Produc- 
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tion War Economy Standard,’’ and in case this 
should be insufficient warning there is an 
additional cautionary notification to the effect 
that “This book is in complete conformity with 
the authorised economy standards.’’ All this, 
which is in the nature of the motorist’s ‘‘ You 
have been warned,”’ indicates that one must not 
expect too much in the way of quality of paper, 
legibility of print and interval between lines, 
not to mention such minor matters as extent of 
margins and spaces at the top and bottom of the 
page. It suggests that Government control, 
which apparently is one of the Four Freedoms 
we were promised in the early days of the war, 
is in charge of book production, and is standard- 
ising output—but is it? 
* . * 
URING the war I have had three books 
published, which bear this economy 
standard hall-mark, and, so far as the publishers’ 
and printers’ side of the business is concerned, 
there is nothing to be ashamed of. People will 
be able to pick up any one of these books in those 
wonderful days of affluence and plenty, which 
are just round the corner, and realise as they 
glance casually at the print, binding and general 
set-up that the publishing world put up a 
remarkably good show during the war. 
The point is, however, that there is nothing 
standard about the business at all, for, though 
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there may be heights above which the standard 
of books will not rise, there are apparently no 
depths to which they may not sink. As a case 
in point I have just received from a circulating 
library four volumes, three of which a non- 
astigmatic adolescent might be able to read 
with no worse results than a bad headache, while 
the fourth I think I can manage with the aid of 
a 100-watt lamp if it does not come to pieces 
in my hands before I am halfway through it. 


* * 
* 


HAD always imagined that hunting the 

carted deer was a comparatively modern 
proceeding—one cannot call it a sport—and 
that it dates back only to more or less recent 
times when the supply of wild animals became 
uncertain. I have discovered from The History 
of Signboards by J. Campbell Hotton that the 
system of hunting a tame deer was practised 
as far back as the fifteenth century, and that 
when Henry VII had the Archduke Philip of 
Spain and his wife, Joan, staying with him— 
presumably for the purpose of signing a treaty 
that, according to established custom, one or 
the other broke—he took them down to the 
New Forest for a day’s stag hunting. To ensure 
that it was a good day Mr. Wagstaffe, who was 
the head keeper at that time, received a royal 
command to provide the best stag he had from 
a penned herd kept for the purpose, and a 
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magnificent white animal named Albert wa 
selected as being up to Spanish royalty standarg 


* * 
* 


LBERT put up a first-class and mog 
gallant show right across the Forest fro 
Lyndhurst to the Avon, and here he was broughy 
to bay in the water meadows by the river, | 
they had had a Catchment Board in  thog 
backward days this could not have occurred 
as the stag would have been able to wade acrog 
with ease, but, as it was, the animal was cornered 
with hounds in front and the deep river behing 
It was at this stage that the Archduches: Joap 
interceded and insisted that Albert’s life should 
be spared, and, several other ladies of th : field 
backing her up, Albert was allowed to live, | 
imagine, until the next stag-hunting monarch 
came to stay with Henry. 

After the hunt the party went on t 
Ringwood to the local inn where lunch: was 
served, and in honour of the occasion the 
hostelry was re-named the White Hart, while 
Mr. Wagstaffe received a knighthood, pre. 
sumably to compensate him for the trouble he 
would have in catching Albert, and carting him 
back to Lyndhurst. As I know at least ten other 
White Harts in Great Britain, and there ar 
probably at least fifty others, I am wondering 
how they obtained their names, for Albert 
cannot have been responsible for all of them 


THE LIFE CYCLE OF A COMMON WREN 


Written and Illustrated by REGINALD P. GAIT 


how I witnessed the inspection and acceptance by a female common 


T a letter to CountRY Lire published on January 5, 1945, I described 


wren of a nest built by a male. 
the Rev. E. A. 


My letter brought me in touch with 
Armstrong, author of several bird books and an 


authority on wrens. Among other items of information which he gave 
me was the surprising one that wrens have polygamous tendencies and 
that the cock will build as many as six nests. Having procured a hen for 
one of them, he then proceeds to try to find other females to occupy 
the others. This statement aroused my interest in wrens, so that when 
a cock again included our garden in his territory last Spring, I determined 
to do some wren observation. So absorbing did this pursuit become that 
[ abandoned other bird activities to devote all my spare time to wren 


research. 


I think that the results have been well worth the trouble. 


(Left) 
THE NEST 


(Right) THE 
COCK, ON 
PATROL, 
ARRIVES 
AT THE 
NEST 


It would appear tha* the nesting cycle 
of the common wren can be separated into 
a number of distinct phases. The first of 
these is the acquisition of a territory by the 
cock, followed by the nest-building stage. 
On March 18 the old nest looked rather 
ragged and I found that a cock wren was 
building another nest on the remains of that 
of the previous year. Obligingly he made 
the hole to face in the opposite direction— 
towards the light. Judging by his habits I 
feel almost sure that this was the same bird 
that visited us in 1944. 


The nest was most favourably situated, 
for both observation and photography, 
at the top of a dead laburnum tree 
which we use as a prop to carry virginia 
creeper from a trellis to the other side of the 


garden. The nest was visible from the h puse 
windows. The cock had three other sin zing 
posts, all roughly 200 yards from the gar len 
His late start on this nest, compared rith 
the previous season, which was no _ sS0 
favourable as regards weather, convi’ ced 
me that he had another nest somewher °. 


The construction of the nest follcwed 
the normal course from March 18 (pos: ibly 
March 16) to March 31, when the main work 
was finished. Most of it was done in the 
early morning, accompanied by burst» of 
frenzied song. I discovered that he would 
often give his chattering alarm note, when 
building, out of sheer excitement. Many 
times when I hurried out, suspecting a cat, 
I found that the bird was just happily 
talking to himself. 
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SINGING AT HIS REFLECTION IN THE MIRROR 





had thought that the whole of the outside 
stru ture of a nest was completed before any 
) lini ; by the cock. This was not so in this case, 
for hen the nest was cup-shaped there was a 
) thin lining of fine material on the bottom and 
|» side’. Lining by the cock with his own material 
—fine grass, rootlets, etc.—must not be con- 
fused with the hen’s lining with fur and feathers. 
' They are separate operations and _ neither 
' bird used the other’s material. On March 25 
the cock was contentedly carrying in thoroughly 
sodden leaves, in the pouring rain. The nest 
was inspected by a hen on the same day. The 
cock stood outside meanwhile and gave his 
gentle display—wings outstretched and droop- 

} ing; tail spread and depressed. 
Now began a third phase, the patrol stage. 
Every day the cock patrolled his territory, 
| visiting the singing posts at regular intervals. 
» I am unaware of what happened in the late 
morning, but so amazingly punctual was he in 
his arrival, within twenty minutes of 8 a.m., 
12 noon, 2 p.m. and 6 p.m. D.S.T., that the 
camera could be erected to await him with 
confidence. The procedure was the same each 
time. He fussed round 
the nest, picked out a 
tiny fibre from the fabric, 
jigged up and down with 
it, then took it inside. On 
emerging he perched about 
) for a while, sometimes 
repeating the process, sang 
) and flew off to the next 
§ singing post. Now and 
| then he brought fine grass 
» and leaf skeletons with 
him for incorporation in 
use fF the nest. On April 15 
ing — another visit was made by 
len. F ahen. After these inspec- 
‘ith F tions the cock forsook his 
$0 regular patrols for about 
ced fF aday and devoted himself, 
, with feverish energy, to 
lining and singing. It was 
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accompanied by warm, fine weather. On April 
28 a cold spell set in, the frost being so severe 
that it killed the tips of the creeper. The cock’s 
activity lessened but did not cease. He still 
sang at times, visited the nest irregularly and 
even brought some material. I tried to find out 
whether he roosted in the nest during this cold 
weather. A torch shone in the hole late at night 
produced no result and a straw placed across 
the hole was still in position after dark. 


Male wrens defend their territories by song. 
On April 22, at the suggestion of Mr. Armstrong, 
a mirror, four inches by five, was hung where 
the bird could see his reflection. As soon as he 
did so he broke into violent song, with wings 
stretched bolt upright in a defiant display 
before his imaginary rival. On approaching the 
mirror from behind for the first time, and then 
turning the corner to see himself about three 
inches away, his reaction was spectacular. He 
threw away the material in his beak and sprang 
about a foot off-—breaking into vehement song 
and displaying at the same time. Subsequently, 
such was his annovance, he flew right into the 
mirror and attacked it. So angry was he that 
he flew into a near-by laburnum and pecked 
the bark three times. The mirror was hung for 
short periods on several days, the male’s re- 
action being always the same. He also spent 
most of those days in the garden singing and 
searching the back of the nest. 


I experimented again on May 2. I recalled 
that in the previous vear, when the female 
accepted the nest, the cock ceased lining it. His 
mate finished this operation with feathers 
and fur. To test the cock’s reaction to the 
hen’s lining material on this occasion a small 
feather was placed near the nest. No notice 
was taken of it, so it was moved to the nest. 
When the male arrived with a leaf he seized 
the feather and took both into the creeper, 
where he dropped them, showing an inclination 
to follow the feather. Twice this action was 
repeated, except that sparrows took the feathers 
from him. The next visit definitely settled the 
matter. There were no sparrows about and not 
only did he throw the feather away but he 
followed it, picked it up and cast the offending 
article still farther from him. 


On May 3 the temperature became warmer. 
At 9.15 a.m. D.S.T. there was a loud burst of 
song and I saw a hen leaving the nest. This 
scene was repeated for three more days, at 
about the same time. On May 7 the hen brought 
her first feather, thereby starting the fourth 
phase—acceptance of the nest and lining by 
the female. On the same day, at 1.15 p.m. 
D.S.T., coition took place. With outspread 
wings the cock chased the female, either one or 
the other making a scraping note. Contact 
lasted about five seconds. The hen took from 
Mav 7 to May 10 to line the nest. During this 
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the hole. This was strength- 
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THE COCK ARRIVES AT THE NEST 


AND NOTICES A FEATHER 


period the cock was rarely seen at the nest, 
although he sang continuously at the bottom of 
the garden. 

May 6 the cock was singing all day round 
an ivy-covered oak not 30 yards from the nest. 
On investigating the next day I saw him carry- 
ing lining and, behold, there was another nest, 
so cunningly concealed behind the ivy stems 
that I had probably passed it hundreds of times. 
After a short watch I saw a hen visit this nest, 
too. 

Later in the day a _ curious incident 
occurred. I attempted some exposures on the 
hen at the garden nest with a hand-camera, 


but she was too shy and flew off with her 


feather. On running into the lane I was just 
in time to see her enter the nest in the ivy. 
While the lining urge possessed her—for the 
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HE DROPS HIS LINING 
AND TACKLES THE 


MATERIAL 
FEATHER 


rest of that afternoon—she worked on both 
nests indiscriminately. The hole of the nest in 
the ivy was stopped up with a ball of paper, 
but such was her determination that she worked 
her way behind it and took in her feathers. 
Finally entrance was made impossible for her 
and after many attempts to get in she flew away 
in a purposeful, straight line. I strongly sus- 
pected a third nest and that she was lining all 
three. 

That evening I tried the hen’s reaction to 
colours. White, blue, yellow and speckled 
feathers, together with a small piece of red 
paper, were placed near the nest. The white 
was taken first, then blue and yellow together 
and lastly the speckled. The red paper was 
ignored. There seems to be nothing conclusive 
about this experiment. 





HEN ARRIVES WITH FOOD FOR HER YOUNG 
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Next came the fifth phase—the silen:, or 
egg-laying, stage. As was the case in {944 
no one saw either bird for days. Desertion was 
feared, but on May 13, when I put my finger 
inside the nest, I felt four eggs which must jaye 
been laid early in the morning. 


There followed the sixth, or incuba ion, 
stage. I had been examining the nest after lark 
to determine when the hen first sat at pn ght. 
This happened on May 15. On the following day 
the nest contained six eggs. During the \ iole 
incubation period the cock was observed to pay 
only one fleeting visit to the garden. There was 
no feeding of the sitting hen, as is the case yith 
some birds. 

He was away singing elsewhere. )ne 
of the most charming incidents was a _ 5ft, 
chattering answer by the hen, from the int -ior 
of the nest, to the cock whenever she heard iim 
singing in the distance. At these times | felt 
what a callous little brute he was. 

Sparrows worried the hen a good | eal, 
peering at her through the entrance hole; s: me- 
times even driving her out. When I stoppec the 


THE HEN LINING THE 


NEST W!TH 
BLACK FOWL’S FEATHERS 


feeding at the bird-table and discouraged the 
sparrows the situation eased. The hen left the 
nest fairly regularly to feed, but while I was 
present she was never absent from her eggs for 
more than ten minutes. In the early stage: of 
incubation she sometimes returned from a ‘zed 
with a single feather. The young were hatc ied 
on May 30, the length of incubation being 
14 days. Three days after hatching some q :iet 
song heralded a visit by the cock. I was pleased 
to see him properly snubbed. He took a ca er- 
pillar to the nest while the hen was ins de. 
She refused either to take the offering or to 
come out. After hanging about for a while he 
cock flew off. Food identified comprised sr all 
green caterpillars, some large-winged gnat- ke 
insects, rose aphis, cuckoo-spit grubs, sr all 
moths and once a hard, black chrysalis wl ch 
the hen accidentally dropped. 


The end came with dramatic suddenr °ss 
on June 15. Wishing to obtain some phc 0- 
graphs of the hen removing excreta, I cut b ck 
an overhanging spray. Immediately, out f °w 
all the young birds in a strong flight which t: 9k 
them half-way down the garden. On be ag 
caught and replaced in the nest, they came : ut 
again. 

The cock turned up at once and w nt 
mad with excitement. He chattered, chased ne 
hen every time she appeared, attempted coit 9n 
and even flew at the young ones. Eventually 1is 
excitement abated and he settled down to f* 2d 
his offspring. They were all safely enticed ir to 
the shelter of tall trees. 
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VAULTING 15 FT. ON A FRAIL BAMBOO 


By 
LT.-COL. F. A. M. WEBSTER 


EXT time you. have friends for 
N luncheon, or dinner at the season of 
a the full moon, take them into the 
garden afterwards and see how many are 
willng to bet that no human being could 
ever get into the house through any of the 
first oor windows without the aid of a ladder, 
or . strong creeper on the wall, up which to 
clin ». 

t is long odds that all of them will bet 
tha ucha featisimpossible—but you would win 
the. money. In most houses the sill of a first- 
floc window is no more than 12 ft. or 13 ft. 


F ab the level of the flower border and it is 


qui. exceptional to find one as much as 15 ft. 


' clea above the ground. 


.t Compton, California, on June 6, 1941, 


' Cor -lius Warmerdam, a United States athlete, 


ma the officially accepted world’s pole vault 
rec | of 15 ft. 534 ins. At Modeste, in the same 


Sta , on May 23, 1942, he added yet another 
| 2i: . to that amazing feat of speed, strength 
and skill, which record now awaits official 
rec nition by the International Amateur 


At! tic Federation. He propelled his body to 
mpressive height with no extraneous aid 
than that of a frail pole of female bamboo 
en 16 ft. and 18 ft. long. I choose the 
wor frail deliberately, because the circumfer- 
enc is no more than 2% ins. at the thick end 
of « e pole, whence it tapers away gradually 


oth 
bet 


| to i.e top, at anything from 2 ft. to 3 ft. 


abo e the place where the hands have their 
grip. The thicker end is stopped and protected 
splitting with a rounded plug which turns 
thly in a slide-way and so minimises 
yn at the take-off and during the vault. 
Competition vaulting for height is, I 
ve, a modern innovation—something which 
has been introduced into athletic sport within 
the inemory of man. The first English Cham- 
pionship, that of 1866, was won by J. Wheeler, 
City A.M.A.C., at 10 ft.; that of the United 
States, instituted in 1877, at 9 ft. 7 ins. by 
G. McNichol, Scottish American A.C. Fourteen 
English championships were to be decided, 
however, before any man managed to clear 
11 ft. Then in 1881 Tom Rav, of the Ulverston 
Cricket Club in Lancashire, exceeded that 
height by 3 ins. Ray broke the world’s record 
set up by that great athlete of the United States, 
H. H. Baxter and, in 1887, defeated him on his 
own soil at 11 ft. 034 ins. 

All English vaulters, up to that time, had 
used a style peculiarly their own. Their heavy 
poles were of white hickory or ash and termin- 
ated at the butt-end in a plate equipped with 
three spikes. The men trotted down to the 
take-off at a leisurely pace, planted the spiked 
end of the pole in the turf with an overhand 
action and then climbed the pole hand-over- 
hand, when it was vertical, to cross the bar in a 
sitting position. 

To the Americans, however, that smacked 
too much of a merely gymnastic performance, 
so the present international rule was passed 


sm¢ 
frict 


beli: 


_ forbidding the vaulter to shift the grip of his 


upper hand or to pass the lower hand above 


_ the upper one after the feet have left the ground. 


The English Championship was not again won 
at over 11 ft. until B. Johnson, N.Y.A.C., came 
over to win at 11 ft. 4 ins. in 1900. 

The circumstance which brought into sight 
the heights that now are cleared regularly was 
not, however, the passing of the new rule, 
alt! ough that has stabilised the form used, but 
a change in the nature of the pole itself. In 
1908 the Yale graduate, A. C. Gilbert, who 
learned to vault with an old-fashioned wooden 
pole, obtained one of bamboo and took the 


| wo'ld’s record up to 12 ft. 734 ins., because he 
p cot d approach the take-off much faster with 
_ only a light pole to carry. In England we were 


EST LY 





slov in adopting the bamboo pole. 

In 1920 F. K. Foss, of the United States, 
we an Olympic title at 13 ft. 5 ins., and a new 
fac or came into the game. This was the slide- 


way which enables the vaulter to plant his pole 
with an under- or over-hand action, eliminates 
friction at the pole point and gives security 
and firmness at the take-off. This box, or slide- 
way, is 2 ft. wide at the open end which is to- 
wards the athlete and slopes down to a depth 
of 8 ins. and a breath of 6 ins. where it term- 
inates in a perpendicular stop-board too thick 
to be broken by the impact of the pole point. 
Norway produced the first man to bring 
14 ft. within more than the range of possibility. 
He was Charles- Hoff, whom I saw at Abo, in 
Finland, vault 13 ft. 113 ins. on September 27, 
1925. Then Sabin Carr of the United States, 
exceeded the magic mark. But by May, 1937, 
the Americans William Sefton and_ Earl 
Meadows, known as the Heavenly Twins, had 
tied for the world’s record at 14 ft. 11 ins. 
They could do no more because the standards 
could not be extended to a greater height. 
Only one Englishman has ever exceeded 
13 ft. The credit for the fact that even one has 
done so belongs to the L.A.C. which is 
the oldest athletic club on earth. It was the 
allocation of a challenge cup, presented to the 
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LIEUT.-COL. F. R. WEBSTER, R.A., 
ENGLISH NATIONAL AND BRITISH 
ARMY CHAMPION, VAULTING 13 FT. 


L.A.C. by the Stadium Club in 1924, to the pole 
vault which re-introduced the practice of the 
event at our British public schools. F. R. 
Webster built up the record, year after year, 
vaulting 10 ft. 64% ins. in 1931, 10 ft. 8 ins. in 
1932 and 11 ft. 334 ins. in 1933, which Public 
Schools record remains unbroken. 

Meanwhile, in 1928, L. T. Bond, Sherborne 
and C.U.A.C., cleared 11 ft. 10% ins. and broke 
the British native record of 11 ft. 9 ins. made 
by R. D. Dickenson of Windermere at Kidder- 
minster on July 4, 1891. Bond improved his 
own record to 12 ft. 6 ins. in 1930, but it was 
broken in 1935 when F. R. Webster, C.U.A.C., 
vaulted a half-inch higher in the Oxford and 


Cambridge sports. He won the event three 
times, the English Open Championship twice 
and the Indoor Championship four times, taking 
the native record up to 12 ft. 9% ins. Then, at 
the Olympic Games held in Berlin in 1936, he 
tied for sixth place at 13 ft. 14% ins. and was 
unbeaten by any European or other overseas 
competitor, except the three American and two 
Japanese representatives. Much of Webster’s 
success was due to the fact that he started pole- 
vaulting at six years of age and mastered the 
art in his most impressionable years. 

We had _ discovered, meanwhile, how 
important is sprinting speed to the pole vaulter. 
We did this by investigating the height to which 
a body will rise against gravity when its hori- 
zontal velocity is converted into semi-vertical 
velocity. The weight we assumed for the athlete 
in our experiments and calculations was 150 lb. 
We estimated that he would: approach the 
take-off at a speed of 25 ft. per second, 7.e. at 
the rate of 100 yds. in 12 secs. We employed 
the symbols v for velocity; h for height ob- 
tained; g for acceleration due to gravity and 
t for time taken for a body with velocity v to 
reach a given height. So that: 


25 
(i) v = gt; or t = — secs. 
; 32 
(ii) Now h = }gt? 
25? 252 
*,h=43x32x— = — feet. 
322 64 


« « DIS fe or & it. 9 ms: 

But that height applied only to the centre 
of gravity of the body concerned and the centre 
of gravity of a man in the approach run would 
be approximately 3 ft. which, raised by merit 
of his sprinting speed, should enable him to 
clear 12 ft. 9ins. If he could make his sprinting 
speed 27:2 ft. per second, 7.e. 100 yds. in 11 secs. 
rate, then his centre of gravity rise in height 
should be 11 ft. 7 ins. and his clearance height 
14 ft. 7 ins. 

No allowance had been made for such 
matters as wind resistance and the slight friction 
of the pole point in the slide-way. It was, 
however, obvious that sprinting speed is of 
major importance, since the height attained in 
the running-up is proportional to the square of 
the velocity when running, so that an increase 
of speed equivalent to }4 of a second less in 
100 yards provides an addition of over 4 ins. 
to the height reached in the running up. 

The favourable influence of the vertical 
lift, by the pull-up on the arms and the final 
push-up from the hands, whereby the vaulter 
raises his body over the bar, had also to be 
considered. When those calculations were made, 
Gold having just made a Western Conference 
record of 12 ft. 10 ins. using an upper-hand hold 
on the pole of 11 ft. 2 ins., it was apparent that 
a vaulter, using a proper push-up, must add 
at least 2 ft. to the height he is able to clear. 

There, I think, you have the explanation 
of how Cornelius Warmerdam, by combining 
sprinting speed with great arm-strength, ex- 
treme skill and physical agility, has been able 
to clear more than 15% ft. in this most fascinat- 
ing event. 


BPAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAOABAAAADAAAAMAUAMM1 


AT DUSK 


HEN the Autumn dusk is stealing 
Down the leaf-strewn lanes we love, 

And the clouds are flying shadows 
Through the dimness far above : 
Overhead the branches whisper, 
Gently stirs the wayside grass; 
Memories still linger with us 
As our hoofbeats slowly pass, 


Memories that live for ever, 

Horse and hound and countryside. 
Through the dusky lanes we travelled, 
Happily, at eventide, 
Mud-bespattered, maybe weary; 
Jogging homeward-bound, content, 

To the stable-lantern’s welcome; 
Thinking on a day well spent. 


Always, when the dusk is falling, 
I shall hear the hoofbeats go 
Down the lanes they used to travel 
In the evenings, long ago. 
See again the Pack, blurred faintly, 
Padding home beneath the moon, 
As the Winter twilight merges 
Into darkness, all too soon. 
Somewhere, cows are lowing, calling, 
Far away beyond the hill. 
Sunset’s afterglow is fading; 
But those hoofbeats echo still 
Through the years. At dusk I hear them 
Ring more clearly—vring again ! 
Stable doors ave open, waiting. 
Hunters! welcome home again. 

Ir1s M. RAIKEs. 
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A CLOCK-MAKER AND HIS CRAFT 


By DAVID GREEN 


trying all the experts in the towns they 
should have to send their clock problems 
to the depths of the country? ”’ 


x ¢ \TRANGE, isn’t it,’”’ he said, ‘that after 


Thus Thomas Vickery, maker of what is 
probably the most remarkable clock of our age, 
and as he talked, in his cottage workshop in 
Shropshire, a chorus of clocks and watches ticked 
as though to say “Hear, hear!’ For, after all, 
most of them owed him their lives. 

‘‘Now, take this one,’ he said, reaching 
over a pile of mechanism to where a primitive- 
looking movement lay on its dial. ‘‘ That arrived 
last Friday from one of the most important 
clock-making firms in the country. Never scen 
anything quite like it, they say. Well, nor have 
I. Somehow I must make time to look into it. 
But then, of course,’’ he added, picking up a 
double circlet of steel by its suspension ring, 
“it’s the unique that has always interested 
me.” 

The circlet, he explained, was a portable 
sundial (illustrated on the next page) made 
between 1650 and 1700 by one E. Nairne, of 
London. By it, when “opened” and _ set 
according to date and allowed to swivel until 
the sun shines through a pinhole on to the five- 
minute ring, the time may be computed in any 
latitude. 

Thomas Vickery, as lam sure he would not 
mind my saying, was not an easy man to inter- 
view. It is not that he withheld information. 
On the contrary, I never knew anyone more 
generous and, at the same time, unassuming. 
No, the trouble was that at every turn of his 
conversation one was apt to find oneself drifting 
down irresistible backwaters. More especially, 
perhaps, is this the case if one’s father happens 
to have been the collector who wrote that long- 
out-of-print book Old English Clocks. 


It seemed so simple and obvious, for 
instance, for our interview in his workshop to 
begin at Bath, with his uncle clock-maker 
grumbling at the nephew who always liked to get 
out “ about ” in his workshop and to play with 
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THOMAS VICKERY WITH A KALEIDO- 
GRAPH OF HIS OWN MANUFACTURE. 
It consists of a system of pens and cogwheels 
whereby elaborate, multi-coloured patterns 
may be drawn on paper and, such is the 
system of reference, repeated at any time and 
in any given colours. 


bits of broken mainspring; and with his first 
clock-casualty, a forest or Dutch clock, which 
he, like any child, took to pieces and, unlike 
most, reassembled so that “it was going at our 
home for vears.’”’ We had even got as far as his 
clock-maker’s apprenticeship with a Mr. Bath 
of Bath when the Pump Room rather naturally 
reared its romantic head and inevitably reminded 
us of its famous clock by the father of English 
clock-making, Thomas Tompion (1638-1713). 
‘““Imagine,’’ said Vickery, “there being puzzle- 
ment among even our so-called experts as to 
why Tompion gave a sundial when he supplied 
the Pump Room clock! Of course, it is simply 
a question of the difference between Greenwich 
Mean Time and Apparent Solar Time, or the 
Equation of Time. Now in Tompion’s day,’’ he 
went on, “every clock-maker understood it as 
a matter of course, and so did most men of culture. 
But to-day,” he shook his head, ‘‘so very few, 
even of our university men, could tell you any- 
thing about it.’’ 

‘And what do you think of the Bath 
Tompion?’’ I asked. ‘‘It is surely a clumsy 
case.”’ ‘“‘Certainly, it is clumsy, heavy, and 
altogether ugly,’ he said, “‘ but, of course, 
Tompion never made the cases. That is what 
always seems to me a shame,” Vickery con- 
tinued, ‘to have a first-rate movement and 
then the case a shoddy thing. But it so often 
happens.” 

‘But your own long-case clock,’’ I put in, 
‘‘who made the case for that?’’ ‘I did,’’ he 
said, “‘ I made the whole job right through. The 
wood of the case is very unusual. It is English 
pollarded oak, brought up from father’s place. 
The oaks,’’ he added casually, “have to be at 
least three hundred years old to get the figure 
and the colour into them.” 


I looked at the imposing, almost miraculous 
clock itself (illustrated here), the clock which, 
say experts, “‘can claim to rank with the finest 
which ever came from the workshops of the 
masters.’’ ‘‘ Tell me again,’’ I said, “‘the main 
indications. What else does it tell besides 
time o’ day?” 


“Well, ithas, of course,’’ said its maker, ‘‘ the 
perpetual calendar. It has the Equation of 
Time and will tell you what time the sun rises and 
what time it sets. Then the astronomical dial 
gives the sun’s place in the ecliptic (sign of the 
Zodiac), the age and phase of the moon and the 
moon’s place in the ecliptic. Also it indicates the 
positions of the principal constellations at that 
time visible. The clock tells, too, the sidereal 
time, that is, when the first point of Aries crosses 
the meridian. Sidereal day is shorter than solar 
day by roughly four minutes.” 

“And what of your clock’s accuracy?” 
I asked. 

“When it was first put up in 1931 it lost three 
and two-thirds seconds in three years. Now... 
well, the hands haven’t been touched since 1940 
and the clock is about twenty seconds fast. Asa 
matter of fact,’’ he added, “‘ lam ashamed at not 
having taken it down and cleaned it, but that’s 
a big job, and the war made me put it off and 
now ...’’, he nodded towards the pile of clocks 
and watches congregated, as it were, at the pool 
of Bethesda, ‘‘many of them,’’ he said regret- 
fully, “‘I just have to send back untouched. I 
simply cannot take any more work.”’ 

I wanted to know how such an ambitious 
conception as his clock had ever occurred to him. 
‘Perhaps you had seen something like it?’’ 
I hazarded. This seemed to startle him. His 
bright, brown eyes positively blazed at me. ‘‘I 
had seen nothing like it,’’ he said with vehem- 
ence. ‘‘No. There were two or three ideas in 
my mind. For instance there were the seven 
tunes in the clock on Bath Abbey. I thought, 
‘When I have done a bit of clock-making and 
feel capable, I will put those tunes into a clock of 
my own.’ And so I did : a tune for each day of 
the week, to play every three hours.”’ 











LONG-CASE CLOCK MADE 


THOMAS VICKERY 


“And what are these tunes ?”’ 
“Let me see. Here they are: 
Sunday : Easter Hymn. 

Monday : Stella. 

Tuesday : The Harp That Once... . 
Wednesday : All Saints. 

Thursday : Ye Banks and Braes. 
Friday : Adeste Fideles. 

Saturday : Tom Bowling. 


** Another notion I had,’’ he went on, ‘’ when 
I began the design, was that I would like to ma xe 
a complicated clock to let future generations : ee 
that even in the twentieth century there w: re 
people who could make sucha thing. Andaga n, 
{ wanted to solve certain problems.” 

““Such as?’ 

“Such as full chiming or striking all on c 1e 
train of wheels, that is with one winding. TI it 
had been suggested, so I was told, to the | ig 
makers in London, but they had turned it do: n 
asanimpossibility. You see, where the difficu’ “y 
came in was to get the chimes on the proy er 
sequence after the clock had struck the hour. But 
of course there are a lot of complications to tie 
clock all through. The fact is,’”’ he added simp!y, 
“T like to try something no one else has tried, or 
something that leads me to devise a method 
whereby one may get a more accurate indication. 
But, of course, that is what we are all striving for 
all the time.” 
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‘How easy to imagine Fompion using those 
very words as he too, strove for the more accurate 
indication. 

‘‘Supposing,’’ I said to Vickery, “‘ one were 
to attempt the making of a Tompion clock 
to-day ? a : 

‘There is not a craftsman living,’’ he said, 
“who could make anything approaching a 
Tompion, as you might say to deceive an expert; 
because, to my idea, unless you have made aclock 
to deceive an expert you have not made a 
of course, 


Tompion. And even then, you 
wouldn’t have made the genuine thing. But the 


reason why we can make nothing comparable is 
that we have lost the skill for certain parts of 
cloc:- and watch-making; for instance, for the 
mak ng of the escapement and the piercing and 
engr ving of the cockpiece, which is the case over 
the yalance-wheel. The modern craftsman 
wow | be absolutely floored on those.” 

Why, even the tools we use,” he went on, 

ar different. Indeed, I sometimes wish I had 
kepr the old clock-maker’s-throw and watch- 
mal r’s-turn I began with, just to show people. 
The clock-maker’s-throw was really a lathe, 
wor ng part time backwards, part time for- 
war», but the point about it was that the work 
you vere doing turned between dead centres, 
whe -as in the more modern lathe it is one of the 
cent es that rotates. The old craftsman main- 
tain 1 that, to turn a thing ‘true, it had to be 
the ork that revolved.” 

Phen take gauges,’’ Vickery continued. ‘‘ We 
had arious methods of gauging things, but the 
gau. s themselves meant nothing, or at least they 
wo mean nothing to the craftsman of to-day. 
Ins. far as they told us difference in sizes they 
wer gauges, but as regards inches and milli- 
met’es, nothing. We made a wheel, and then we 
mac a pinion to fit that wheel. We had four or 
five different glass-gauges, too, but there again, 
the ost you could say for them was that they 
were gauges and that they served the skilled 
man’s purpose well enough; but to-day, of course, 
they are all written out to a fraction of a 
millimetre. 

It was the same with main-spring-gauges. 
We had one main-spring-gauge and there was an 
end of it. It was the same, too, with screws, 
practically every maker having his own pitch of 
thread as, indeed, is the case still among the best 
makers in Switzerland, so that a screw from one 
watch won’t fit into another watch. 

‘Of course, to say that there are no crafts- 
men to-day,’’ he concluded, ‘‘would be non- 
sense. The makers of motor-car parts are skilled 
craftsmen, working to close gauges to make their 
parts interchangeable; but it’s a different kind of 
craftsmanship, and nobody makes a job right 
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through. The very reason why I am swamped 
with this mass of ordinary and extraordinary 
repairing is that the old type of craftsman has 
all but died out and there are now so few with 
the training and the appliances for the work.” 

“Suppose you could rid yourself of the lot 
of it,’’ I suggested, ‘‘and settle to your own work, 
which particular job would you start on?” 

‘“‘T should hope to visit country houses,’’ he 
said wistfully, ‘‘as I used, to care for their clocks. 
But the main work I should be engaged on would 
be my second great clock, of which the plane- 
tarium you have seen is but a part. 

“In the planetarium you will find the eight 
principal planets and the moon, all correct in 
their periods around the sun to the ten-thou- 
sandth part of a day. The earth, of course, 
revolves round the sun, and the moon round the 
earth. The outer ring moves to indicate the 
position of the equinoxes. That is unusual. I 
think I am about the only one who has ever 
attempted that.” 

“Just as well,” I put in,“ that we’ve only one 
moon. Is it seven moons that Jupiter has? ”’ 

He smiled.‘ Yes, that would be a complicated 
business, if, indeed, it could ever be successfully 
tackled at all. It would be a rather interesting 
problem to try to solve,’’ he mused, ‘very 
interesting and very complicated, especially to 
reckon up the number of teeth for the wheels. 
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PLANETARIUM FOR CLOCK IL 


Left: A PORTABLE SUNDIAL. 

“ One of the first problems in the designing of 
my planetarium was reckoning out the moon’s 
gearing, the moon being driven, of course, from 
a moving base. If the number of teeth in those 
wheels had been wrong, the whole thing would 
have been out of gear. 

‘‘ Astronomers tell me,” he said reflectively, 
“that they leave the moon alone as much as 
possible, simply because it is such an erratic body. 
I find myself up against that, too. You cannot 
time it like a solar day ora sidereal day. Even in 
the duration of the moon from one new moon to 
another you get a variation of as much as 
twenty-four hours. As you can see, to deal with 
a body travelling at uniform speed would be com- 
paratively simple. I am still struggling for the 
Equation of the Moon in my new clock. That is 
to say, I was working on it when I had to put the 
job on one side.” 

“And what else,’”’ I asked, gasping a little, 
‘will Clock II contain ?”’ 

‘There will be a sidereal dial,’’ he said, ‘and 
a perpetual calendar that will give corrections 
not only for leap years, but for the century and 
the fourth century. The year 2000 will be a leap 
year; the vear 2100 will not; but the year 2400 
will be again. It is, of course, simply a question 
of whether the centuries be exactly divisible by 
four. Another calendar I have made but not vet 
polished gives the Golden Number, the Epact 
(age of the moon on January 1 each vear) and 
the Sunday Letter. 

“It was Copernicus (1473-1543) who worked 
that out, I think. He devised these things to 
form a method for ascertaining the date of 
Easter. When those three things are set—and in 
my clock they will all set themselves only on 
December 31—there will be another hand which, 
by their influence, will give you the date of the 
following Easter Day. But a lot of other parts 
have still to be made. Once again the 
gesture almost of despair towards the repairs 
heap, as though Time had caught up with him at 
last and left him standing; for of all his problems 
this, the making of time, has proved the toughest. 

What a thousand pities, I thought as I took 
my leave, to see genius chained to the unimport- 
ant when the masterpiece lies there clamouring 
for completion. Could nothing be done to dis- 
perse the pile at one blow and let him get on with 
the Equation of the Moon ? 

I walked to his gate, between his apple-trees 
and out into a muddy lane where I passed, on 
one side, a German prisoner and, on the other, a 
pond with five geese proudly aswim on it. I 
tried to think as the clock-maker thinks. Now, 
in the leap vear 2400, I wondered, will there still 
be muddy lanes and ponds with geese on them, 
apples on apple-trees, even prisoners, perhaps, in 
a green and still relatively-pleasant land—and 
will Clock II (7. Vickery invenit et fecit) have 
gained or lost a whole minute since 1946 ? 


[Thomas Vickerv’s masterpiece, alas, will never 
be completed by his own hand. We regret to 
announce that he died with unexpected suddenness 
while this article was going to press. Under his 
will his first great clock will go to the Clockmakers’ 
Museum, in the City of London Guildhall.—Ep.} 
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1.—NORTH-WEST VIEW OF LUDLOW CASTLE, FROM THE RIVER MEADOWS 


LUDLOW CASTLE-II 


By CHRISTOPHER 
HUSSEY 


Roger Mortimer, Regent of England 1330-34, rebuilt the Norman castle as a palace of the period which became the favourite residence 


of his decendants the Yorkist princes. 


Subsequently it became the official residence of the Princes of Wales and their deputies the 


Presidents of the Council of the Marches till 1688 


2.—GATE TO THE INNER BAILEY 
Twelfth century, the lower arch fourteenth century, with Sir Henry 
Sidney’s superscription, 1581 


the Lacys, to Roger Mortimer of Wigmore, Ludlow Castle’s 

history is the dynastic history of England and to a great 
extent of Ireland too. The royal ruin, looming superbly over the 
flat meadows on its tree-girt cliff, is worthy in its romantic beauty, 
great empty courts and roofless halls, of the majestic chronicle; halls 
aptly echoing too, in clearer tones, the jewelled music of Comus. It 
is impossible to attempt to compress into a short article a consecutive 
account of those virtually independent princes of the West who made 
Ludlow their palace, and of the viceregal Council of the Marches that 
replaced them for another two hundred years. Yet without some 
slight sketch of the crucial and reverberating results of that wedding 
so long ago the immense historical importance of the lovely building 
cannot be appreciated. 

By this marriage two powerful Marcher baronies and their great 
possessions in Ireland were united, to be extended by Mortimer 
alliances with the adjoining territories of Powis and Chirk. The 
result, gradually achieved, was the binding together of the Lords 
Marcher into a solid confederacy, with a common policy and backed 
by their dominions in Ireland, which ultimately set the chief of the 
clan on the English throne. Roger twice came near to grasping the 
Crown himself. In 1321-22 he was in open warfare against Edward II 
but was pushed back to the Severn and ultimately imprisoned in the 
Tower for life, whence he was rescued after two years by the Bis)op 
of Hereford, to escape by boat to France. There he was joined by 
Edward’s Queen Isabella whose chief counsellor and lover he s \on 
became and with whom he planned an invasion of England f om 
Belgium. The coup was completely successful, the King was capt ‘ed 
—and soon murdered at their behest in Berkeley Castle—and for + our 
years Mortimer, now Earl of March, ruled the country through he 
infatuated Isabella in the name of the youth, her son, Edward _ II. 
By 1330 he was at the zenith of his power. The King and Qu en 
Mother had visited him at Ludlow, and he had contrived the execu on 
of the last remaining Royal uncle, Edmund Duke of Kent, when, by 
a daring plot, he was seized at Nottingham Castle, during a hc ise 
party at which the Queen and young King were also present, by 
partisans of the King gaining admission through a secret pass 2 
after which he was hung, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn. 

The transformation of the Norman castle of Ludlow int 
stately mansion is largely due to him. The process had prob: 
been begun by his father-in-law Peter de Genville, but he carried i 
completion, the change in direction no doubt accounting for sev © 
departures from the original design detected by Hope in 
examination of the structure. The Norman castle had origin 
been entered by a gateway in the base of the Great Tower (Fig 
When the Outer Bailey was formed in the late twelfth century, 
gateway was filled in to form a prison, and all that visibly surv 
of it are the two arched recesses, the remainder of eight (four 
each side), in what was the side of the gateway (Fig. 6), the oth 
together with the whole inner face of the tower, having ben 
destroyed and rebuilt as a result of damage in the Wars of he 
Roses. The gateway had been replaced by a new one beside the to ver 


NOR 150 years after the marriage in 1306 of Joan, heiress of 
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(Fig. 2), where the outer arch is twelfth century, but the 
smaller one contained by it, and possibly the massive old 
door, were inserted by Mortimer. 

Within the Court (Fig. 5) the whole of the north side 
was now filled with a new range of State apartments. In the 
middle is the Great Hall (Fig. 4), its entrance approached 
originally by a flight of steps and intended to have a 
two-storeyed porch as at Penshurst, roughly its contempor- 
ary. To the left of the hall a block with two storeys of 
14th-century windows contained the Solar or ladies’ bower 
on the first floor, out of which opened a garde-robe added 
in (ne angle of the Norman north-west wall-tower. In the 
usu ‘| manor-house plan the position of this Solar is occupied 
by he kitchen offices but here these were always separate 
in te western part of the court. At the other end of the hall 
(Fi; 5) a similar block contained the Great Chamber on the 
firs. floor, with others over. A fine tower added to the north 


3—THE NORMAN GREAT TOWER AND INNER GATE 


The bridge and gabled range above the Gate built by Sir 
Henry Sidney c. 1580 


side (Fig. 10) contains on each floor two small rooms each 
with a deeply embrasured window retaining its window seats 
Fig. 11), and opening off it a latrine, this addition correspond- 
ing to a series of modern “ bath-dressing-rooms.’’ Though 
altered by the insertion of some Elizabethan windows, and 
the hall by a 16th-century fireplace filling one of the three 
tall windows to the court (Fig. 8), the suite of apartments 
tepresents the accommodation devised for himself and his 
lady by the most powerful baron in the kingdom in the time 
of Edward II, c. 1820. Indeed Hope (Archaeologia, LXx1) 
lete-ted signs that the upper storey of the Solar block was 
an afterthought, implying that Mortimer found it only 
half raised and that this wife, the heiress of Ludlow, in- 
‘iste 1 on an upstairs bower at her end of the hall at least as 
stat ly as the Great Chamber that her husband was raising 
at tle other. It was unusual, except in royal houses, for lord 
and ady to have rooms of such equal consequence. 

\fter the fall of Isabella and Roger, the Mortimer 
men ce was for a time averted, but their grandson Edmund, 
3rd -arl of March, in 1368 sowed the seeds of a second harvest 


4.—ENTRANCE TO GREAT HALL AND (left) SOLAR BLOCK. COM- 
PLETED BY ROGER MORTIMER, Ist EARL OF MARCH, ec. 1320 


5.—THE INNER BAILEY FROM THE GATEWAY 
(Left) Part of Great Hall; (middle) Great Chamber, both c. 1320; (right) the 


Norman Round Chapel, concealing additional Tudor state apartments 
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by his marriage to Philippa only daughter of 
the Duke of Clarence, second surviving son 
of Edward III, by whom he begot a possible 
heir to the Plantagenet throne. Several of 
his children were born at Ludlow, but, as 
became the settled policy of the Crown with 
the Mortimers, he was encouraged to divert 
his activities to his wide Irish estates by being 
appointed Lieutenant of Ireland, where he 
remained for most of Richard II’s reign. 
Both his son and grandson occupied the same 
post, the latter of whom, surnamed “the 
Good,”’ would have succeeded to the Crown 
on Richard II’s death but for its usurpation 
by Henry IV and the fact that he was a child. 
He was brought up under the guardianship 
of Henry to whom, and to whose son, he 
continued conspicuously loyal. On his death 
of the Plague in 1425 the male Mortimer line 
became extinct. 

But the family claims, with their vast 
territories, descended intact by a sister’s son 
to Richard Duke of York, the principal pro- 
tagonist, and twice Regent, in the ensuing 
dynastic struggle. He made Ludlow his 
principal residence, and in 1459, after a 
Yorkist force had been dispersed by the Lan- 
castrians from a position defending Ludford 
bridge, town and castle were sacked. Later 
in the same year, however, the tide turned 
the other way and York formally claimed the 
Throne at Westminster, agreeing to recognise 
Henry VI's life interest in it in return for 
nomination as Prince of Wales. But a Lan- 
castrian force coming into conflict with him 
soon after at Wakefield, the Duke was killed. 
In retribution his son Edward Earl of March, 
after a vigorous campaign, consummated the 
Mortimer dream and ascended the throne as 
Edward IV. 

In the first year of his reign Edward 
rewarded the loyal support of “our town of 
Ludlow,” and also that of Bewdley, destined 
henceforth to be closely linked with Ludlow, 


6.—WALL ARCADING AT SIDE OF ORIGINAL NORMAN GATEWAY IN 
GREAT TOWER, c. 1100 


by giving them charters greatly extending 
their privileges. And twelve years later, in 
1473, instituted the Council of the Prince of 
Wales to deal with the widespread disorder of 
the border and Wales generally. At the same 
time, to meet Welsh complaints of neglect, 
he dispatched the infant Edward Prince of 
Wales to reside at his family’s old home. At 
Ludlow the child, soon joined by his younger 
brother, remained till their father’s death in 
1483, when they were 
removed to their 
mysterious deaths in 
the Tower of London. 
The Princes occupied 
the State apartments 
in the Castle, and the 
damage to the Great 
Tower done after 
Ludford Bridge was 
repaired. The whole 
north side of the 
tower was rebuilt and 
a new entrance to it, 
from the gateway be- 
tween the two wards, 
was made, with the 
elegant doorway seen 
in Fig. 7. 

The Council, sit- 
ting generally at Lud- 
low but in Winter 
often at the royal 
manor of Tickenhill 
at Bewdley, was re- 
established by Henry 
Tudor. Faced by the 
same problems, he 
resumed  Edward’s 
policy by sending 
Arthur Prince of 
Wales to Ludlow in 
1493. Henry seems 
frequently to have 
visited him here, and 
at Ludlow the Prince 
died in 1502, his body 
being carried via 





Bewdley to Worcester for burial. During 
the succeeding decade the Council was trans- 
formed from one theoretically advisory to a 
Prince of Wales into the Council of the 
Marches of Wales, a judicial and administra- 
tive body responsible direct to the Crown, 
with a reliable magnate, often a bishop, as 
President. In 1525 Henry VIII’s daughter, 
Princess Mary, aged 10, was sent to resume 
the personal residence of the Heir to the 
Throne at Ludlow. One of Wolsey’s agents 
reported “Her Grace was, of her age, as 
goodly a child as ever I have seen, well 
accompanied with divers persons of gravity.” 
The 14th-century apartments had _ been 
extended for Mary’s occupation by a new 
block between the Great Chamber and the 
eastern wall of the Inner Bailey (hidden by 
the round chapel in Fig. 5). Christmas 1526 
was celebrated with elaborate traditional 
entertainments for the “great repair of 
strangers’’ expected. 

After the Princess’s recall in 1527, Lud- 
low had no further royal residents, but the 
appointment in 1559 of Sir Henry Sidne, to 
the Presidency brought one of the most lis- 
tinguished Elizabethan families to the Castle. 
His children, Philip, and Mary, later Coun ess 
of Pembroke, were brought up there. he 
records of Sidney’s term of office (mucl of 
which was taken up with suppress:on of the 
Irish rebellion) are very full and illustrate “he 
main duties of the Council. They v ere 
the keeping of order and the punishmen’ of 
offenders, the prevention of the wearing ol 
armour without leave in fairs, markets, nd 
churches, and the suppression of the prac ice 
of livery (i.e. uniformed retainers) w! ich 
lasted longer in Wales than elsewhere. Sid ‘ey 
also did much to adapt the Castle to its 
changing function. Residing himself in he 
state apartments, he built opposite to th: m, 
and over the inner gate, the gabled ra \ge 
of Judges’ Lodgings, the outside of whic 15 
seen in Fig. 3. They were probably finis :ed 
about 1581, the date on the tablet whic! he 
erected above the gateway (Fig. 2) bearing 
his and the Royal arms and the inscription 


(Left) 7.—DOORWAY FROM GATEWAY TO GREAT TOW: R, 


c. 1460 
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8.—THE FLOORLESS AND ROOFLESS GREAT HALL, LOOKING TOWARDS 


THE ENTRANCE. 


H minibus ingratis loquiminit lapides. In a 
room over the gate, after the Restoration, 
Samuel Butler who held a small post under 
President the Earl of Carbery, wrote part of 
Hudibras. On the other hand, a report on 
Sidney’s Council to Walsingham comments 
on the extreme age of some of the Judges and 
exireme youth of others—‘‘utter barristers’ 
s the phrase used—and the general incom- 
petence of all. This was largely remedied by 
the next President, the Earl of Pembroke 
(1579-1602), but his reforms were powerless 
to arrest the rising tide of disapproval of the 
method of autocratic government exemplified 
in the Councils of the Marches, the North, and 
Star Chamber. Amid increasing political 
troubles, a glamour is thrown over the 
Council’s last days by the festivities held in 
the hall by the last President before the Civil 
War, the Earl of Bridgewater in 1634. As 
Dr. Caroline Skeel has well said of the per- 


°—A WINDOW IN THE GREAT 
HALL 





Scene of the first performance of the Masque of Comus, 1634 


formance of the Masque of Comus, seldom 
can a great poem have come before the world 
in a setting so fair as on that Michaelmas 
evening, when the Attendant Spirit entered 
to tell the expectant throng how— 
All this tract that fronts the falling sun 

A noble Peer of mickle trust and power 

Has in his charge with tempered awe to guide, 

An old and haughty nation, proud in arms; 

Where his fair offspring, nursed in princely love, 

Are coming to attend their father’s state 

And new intrusted sceptre. 
The occasion of the Masque, alluded to in these 
lines, was of course the President’s “ fair off- 
spring,” Lord Brackley, Thomas Egerton 
and Lady Alice Egerton, getting lost, 
on their way to the Earl’s inauguration, 
in the woods of the High Vinnals south of 
Ludlow. Its scene, the roofless and floorless 
hall of Roger Mortimer (Fig. 8), needs little 
imagination to reconstruct. In this view we 
are looking from the dais end towards the 


10.—THE GARDE-ROBE TOWER FROM 


THE NORTH 
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entrance and must visualise a timber screen 
hiding the farther end and ascending to the 
low-pitched roof. It is likely that the Masque 
was performed at the Screens end of the hall, 
which would provide for the entrances and 
exits of the characters, rather than on the 
dais where a single narrow doorway com- 
municates with the Great Chamber. The walls 
are intact, and the tall windows, except that 
filled by a Tudor fireplace, even retain their 
wooden shutters (Fig. 9). If these are not the 
original ones, they must be of great age, and 
may well reproduce the medieval pattern. 


Two inventories of the Castle are printed 
in Wright’s Ludlow: one of 1650, not long 
after it had been occupied by the Royal party 
during the Civil War, and one of 1708 when 
still the property of the Crown but long 
unoccupied. In the former it is shown to 
have been fully furnished with the equip- 
ment—bedsteads, tables, watchet hangings, 
stools, etc.—of a 17th-century house. Two 


standing bedsteads ‘‘hung with Kidder- 
minster stuff,’ a shuffleboard table, and 
pictures “of the late King and Queen”’ in 


the hall, are the items of most interest. Some 
of these probably survived as the “old” 
chairs and tables noted in 1708. Twenty 
vears later Defoe remarked on the building’s 
derelict condition, and long before the end 
of the century it was falling into ruin. As late 
as 1774 Buck’s Antiquities noted that many of 
the royal apartments were entire. An account 
quoted by Grose describes the chapel as 
“having abundance of coats of arms upon the 
panels and the hall decorated with the same 
kind of ornaments together with lances, 
spears, firelocks, and old armour.” The floor 
of the Great Chamber was still in place in 
1768. Already, however, the Herbert family 
and their kinsmen the Clives in the neighbour- 
hood were beginning to take an interest in 
the Castle. The Earl of Powis held a long 
lease of the castle from the Crown, and in 
1811 Edward, 2nd Lord Clive, created Earl of 
Powis, acquired the reversion in fee by pur- 
chase. His descendant, the present Earl, 
instituted in 1908 thorough but admirably 
sympathetic examination and repair of the 
buildings by the late Sir W. St. John Hope 
and the late Sir Harold Brakspear, to which 
is due their excellent present condition soft- 
ened, as it should be, by the claims of 
romantic beauty. 
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11.—WINDOW EMBRASURE OF CLOSET 
IN GARDE-ROBE TOWER, c. 1320 
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RULES FOR SUCCESS IN SHORE-GUNNING 


i ET you down in the mud there. Kip 

S yar hid down and you'll git the finest 

sport yu want this side o’ Christmas.” 

And Alf rowed off in his punt. I watched 

him disappear round a headland of mud and up 

a valley of salt water which glittered like a sword 
in the sun. 

It was eleven of the clock and the tide 
would be full in an hour. In front, the estuary 
glittered to far, wintry shores where elms stood 
misty on dun uplands and yellow-walled farm- 
houses showed like toys through the glasses. 
Two miles away and naught but salt water and 
mud betwixt them and me. Well, so much the 
better, thought I, carefully placing a piece of 
plank across the mud gulley in which Alf had 
deposited me. I laid the twelve-bore on a tuft 
of sea-lavender and the long, muzzle-loading 
seven-bore beside it, and looked about. The 
tide was creeping up the mouth of that gulley, 
yards away, on mud-flats which shelved off 
from the miniature cliff-edge of the saltings. 
The muds shone like silver, silver that ran 
sheerly into the stippled silver of the tide. 
Curlew cried on the wind. A fling of oxbirds 
swept low along the edge of the tide, wheeled 
suddenly and threw themselves high in the air, 
then, slipping sideways, fell like a shoal of 
glistening shillings to within a few inches of the 
water. 

Thus, The time, midday in 


the scene. 
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By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


which stalked to within forty yards, and cor- 
morants, red-breasted mergansers, tufties and 
whimbrel; all these made a memory worth 
adding to the long score of such days on the 
windy flats. 

My gulley, in which I have sat, on and off, 
for a good many tides over a good many years, 
is in the point of a little peninsula of mud and 
saltings, commanding the mouth of a small 
creek, perhaps half-a-mile long, which debouches 
into my favourite estuary. Thus, it cuts into 
the flight line of birds flying up and down the 
shore-line of the estuary, and, equally, covers 
the small creek, which is a favourite feeding- 
ground for waders and plover by day and for 
ducks at night. It was carefully chosen after 
long observation of the habits of the birds at 
all states of the tide. That is a lesson which the 
would-be shore-gunner must bear in mind. 
Lots of likely-looking spots may turn out to be 
not the slightest use in practice. Therefore, 
take a pair of field-glasses, a lot of patience, and 
use both. A fresh-water outfall or a sewer is 
usually a good spot. 

There are, in brief, several methods of 
shore-shooting—from a natural hide on a point 
or peninsula, such as a gulley, rock, groin 
sea-wall, old wreck or shingle bank; from a 
sunk barrel on a sand-bank or mud-flat; from, 
an island in mid-channel; from a lying-in pit; 
or, merely by prowling the shore, spotting 
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I use a seven-bore, too, such heavy guns ; 
unnecessary for the average shore-gunner. 

As for equipment, you need your oldest 
warmest clothes, plus a good sober-colo: 1 
mackintosh and a pair of rubber thigh-bx 
Knee-boots are next to useless, for you n us 
often kneel or crawl and in any case the ave 
rill in the mud will soon over-top them. Q 
colours, as drab as possible, are a neces: 
Nothing must shine or glisten. Some sh 
gunners paint their gun-barrels grey, with yi > 
paint, as a preventive alike against rust 
barrel-shine. 

I do not advise oilskin coats for either sh 
shooting or flighting. They crackle and ru 
and often thus rob the fowler’s ears of 
tell-tale whistle of pinions approaching f 
behind. Oilskin trousers, however, are ad:ai 
able for sitting in on damp spots! A lea 
waistcoat and a fisherman’s jersey, particul 
one of those which the Fleetwood trawler 
wear, are the proper twins for a really cold cay 
For, remember, you may sit for hours in 
place. 

Decoy whistles, as sold in shops, are not 
of much use. Better by far to learn to imitate 
curlew, ’shank and plover, all of which will come 
to a good human whistle again and again. | 
have seen Percy Barrett of Wells call golden 
plover to within six feet of his hat, and Mr. 
Stanley Duncan’s imitation of the bubbling 
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A SHORE-SHOOTING PARADISE. A sportsman returning with his dog across the Essex mud-flats, before the incoming tide 


December on an East Coast estuary during a 
three-day punting, shore-gunning trip. The 
object—shore-shooting, that most fascinating of 
all forms of sport with the gun, which is open to 
almost anyone, almost anywhere, on the British 
coasts—provided you keep below high-water 
mark. It is the younger brother of punt- 
gunning for, though neither the bags nor the 
artillery are so large, the scenes are much the 
same and the bag, although usually the humbler 
fry of shore-birds and waders, may yet, with 
care, include a few of the punter’s nobler quarry 
of geese, mallard and wigeon. 

It is a game of patience. You will not get 
much of a bag by stalking about the shore like 
a predatory lamp-post. Get ina hole in the mud 
and stay there. Keep down, keep quiet and 
keep still. Let the birds come to you. That is 
the first element of successful shore-shooting. 

At the end of my three-hour stay in the 
mud, six curlews, three wigeon, a golden-eye, 
three grey plover, four peewits, a golden plover, 
two redshank, nine dunlin—which in Essex we 
call oxbirds—and the sight of masses of wigeon; 
a marsh-harrier, lordly as an eagle; a heron, 


distant fowl and stalking them. The last is 
usually the least successful. If you choose a 
gulley, take a piece of plank to span it and make 
a seat. Decoys, either wooden or stuffed, can be 
used and I have had moderate sport over wooden 
curlew decoys, but far better results from allow- 
ing one of my retrievers to run about on the 
flats close to the hide, when the birds stoop and 
mob him. Green plover will do the same. 
Decoys should be dotted about, in feeding and 
resting attitudes, well within range of the gun. 

Before we consider methods of shooting or 
of attracting shore birds, let us contemplate the 
armoury and equipment. A 12-bore is best and 
a long-chambered one is preferable to a game 
gun. As the long cartridges cannot be obtained, 
however, the game gun must do. It certairly 
compensates in lightness and manoeuvrability 
for its loss in range and hitting power. Person- 
ally, I always take a dozen or more B.B. or 
No. 1 cartridges. I find that they behave 
admirably from an ordinary 12-bore and kill 
birds stone dead—when hit—up to sixty yards. 
Otherwise Nos. 4 and 6 fill the bill, 4 for duck 
and curlew and 6 for small waders. Although 


feeding call of curlew is lifelike. That is the 
to use and not the ordinary conversational 
of Cur-lee, still less the alarm call of Ko: cw 
The man who can call can treble his bag. 

The best time for shore-shooting is fror 
hour to half-an-hour before high-water 
then, again, an hour to half-an-hour afte” 

That is because, first, the rising tide fl 
the birds off their feeding-grounds and ca s 
a continuous flight up and down the advan 
tide-edge. At high-water the curlew maj 
inland to stubble fields or onto grass mar 
to catch daddy-long-legs in early Autumn. 
‘shank, godwits, whimbrel, grey plover, oxb ° 
and the rest will get on a high point of salt 1gs 
and there rest. So the shore-gunner may as 
light his pipe and pull out his flask. 

The moment the tide turns and the : 
begin to bare, a wealth of minute marine li 
worms, molluscs and the rest—is left expo 
Down come the birds. And that is when 
long gun may occasionally pull off a really g » 
flock shot into a company of waders or plo 

As to weather, I prefer fog or a haze 
fuddles the birds. They lose their sense of |. 
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to eep at a safe distance. High winds are all 
ve , well for flighting, when birds may have to 
fly »w against the wind, but in shore-shooting it 
ust ly merely means that birds whizz past at 
an xceptional rate, going down-wind ! Snow is 
exc ‘lent and, like fog, gives one a chance at 
gee e or duck which normally keep well out in 
the estuary or on the open sea during the day- 
time. 
I would give the would-be shore-gunner 
» golden rules for success : 
eep down, keep quiet and keep out of sight. 
‘e your eyes, ears and field-glasses. 
on’t move about—they will see you before 
you see them. 

li you see a bird coming, do not move a hand 
or an eyelid till it is right on you. One 
move and you lose your chance unless 
the bird is in range. 

Do not take long shots, which mean wounded 
birds. Wait till you can see the feathers. 

A wounded bird must be chased and that 
alarms your stretch of shore for many minutes 
afterwards. A pricked bird, on the run, I am 
convinced, often warns others, especially if he 
be a curlew or green plover, both of which shriek 
their heads off. On the other hand a wounded 
curlew or plover will always attract its brothers 
and sisters if it be pegged down, a practice 
which is, of course, illegal. 

I am not in favour of sunken barrels for 
two reasons: first, it takes a lot of time and 
trouble to sink the barrel; and, second, the 
next tide fills it. You must then empty it—not 
only of water but of mud. It is not worth the 
trouble unless the barrel be in a high point not 
normally covered by high tides. 

A lying-in pit is a different affair altogether. 
It is dug in a comparatively short space of time 
and is wiped out by the tide even more quickly. 
However, you do not bother to dig it, in any 
case, unless you are either after geese, or when 
shore birds are in such quantities that they are 
worth it. 

A lying-in pit, in brief, is a shallow pit, 
from a foot to two feet deep, so that the gunner 
can be either on his back in a semi-recumbent 
position, or on his side in a watching position. 
In cither case the principle is that the gunner is 
ena!led either to intercept geese coming from, 
or soing to, feeding-grounds or to intercept 
wacers and duck on a special flight-line—say 
across the mouth of an estuary or from one mud- 
ban< to another. In that case the trouble of 
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dig: ‘ng a pit, which may occupy half-an-hour, 
is v :ll spent, for from an hour’s to two hours’ 
exc: \lent sport may be the result. The pit must 
be apable of hiding your recumbent body 
but must not be so deep that it will collect the 
incc “ning tidal water long before the actual flow 
Teac :es you. 
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FLOCK OF OYSTER-CATCHERS COMING IN TO ALIGHT. These pleasant-looking waterfowl are fairly scarce in East Anglia, 


but they are quite common in Scotland. The Essex fowlers call them * olives” because they were St. Olaf’s bird in Saxon mythology 


Bank up the mud or sand on the side from 
which you expect the geese or waders to 
approach. Then smooth it down with your 
spade so that no rough or dark outline shows 
across the flats to alarm the fowl. Do not forget 
that they know the general look of the ground. 
Any sudden change in its appearance will 
scare them. 

A very good hide can be made by putting 
up a round fence of rabbit-wire on the saltings 
and stuffing the wire full of seaweed, wrack, 
sea-lavender and general drift. Such a hide 
keeps dry longest. 

The young shore-gunner should remember 
always to make sure of his getaway. It is true 
that the best shots will almost invariably be 
obtained on the edge of the tide. So will the 
worst risks. It is no fun to find, when you try to 
wade back, that a flooded gut or gulley, ten to 
fourteen feet deep and perhaps twenty to fifty 
feet or more wide, bars your way. You cannot 
swim that in thigh-boots. I have known 
too many men—three in ten years—drowned 
after taking such rash chances, to minimise the 
risks. 


THE SHORE-GUNNER’S EQUIPMENT— 


MACKINTOSH, THIGH-BOOTS, BALA- 
CLAVA HELMET, GUN-CASE AND 
DIGGING-IN SPADE 





If the gunner be on a mud island or an 
outlying sand-bank, then he will naturally 
have moored nearby a punt in which he can 
reach the shore. Birds normally will take little 
notice of it. Remember to anchor it by a long 
painter and, if the tide be likely to have covered 
the anchor by the time you get back to pick it 
up, tie a small airtight tin by a string to it so 
that the floating tin will effectually buoy the 
anchor for you. This is necessary in the dark 
or early dawn, especially in foggy weather. 

Do not take a dog, unless he be utterly 
quiet and will not whimper with excitement 
every time a bird comes in view. Neither should 
you take one if you are using a boat. Dogs in 
boats are pure damnation. On the whole it is 
better to do your own retrieving unless, as I 
say, the dog be a born and trained fowler’s 
dog. 

The birds which the shore-gunner will 
normally encounter are curlew, wary as pigeons, 
tough as geese, uneatable half the time and 
surprisingly good at other times; oyster- 
catchers, called olives in Essex, scarce in East 
Anglia but common in Scotland; redshank, 
quick as snipe, the alarmers of the flats, and, 
on the whole, not worth shooting, although 
quite passably eatable; grey plover, a delicate 
dish and a charming bird, variable in plumage 
and fairly easily shot; whimbrel, the half- 
curlew or titterel of the fowlers, with a lovely, 
fluting note; turnstones, easy prey and of most 
interesting variations of plumage; godwits, 
excellent to eat, of which the bar-tailed is 
common and the black-tailed rare; the green- 
shank, which I never shoot, excellent to eat 
and moderately uncommon but which will turn 
up every now and then; knots and sanderlings 
which are always worth looking for among the 
small waders; oxbirds in thousands, excellent 
in a pie; sandpipers and ringed dotterel which 
are too small and charming to shoot. 

Every now and then one sees such rarities 
as ruffs and reeves, and even, as happened to 
me once, a great white stork, and on another 
occasion a family of avocets. Those are the 
occasions gently to lower the gun and treasure 
the memory. Indeed, half the fun of shore- 
shooting is the fact that you never know what 
you will see next. I dwell lovingly on the 
memory of a pair of white-tailed eagles seen 
over the Geeton Creeks by Brightlingsea, Essex; 
of that great white stork on the Blyth Sand, on 
the Kent coast, off Egypt Bay; a ruff and reeve 
seen on the Little East Hills at Wells, in Norfolk; 
a family of avocets on the Langenhoe Hall flats, 
Essex; a spotted redshank off Potton Island, 
Essex; and aspoonbill at Butley River, Suffolk, 
under the sunset. These are precious pictures. 
Of such is half the charm, and half the lure, of 
this most exacting sport, the scenes of which are 
cast on the wild and lonely edges of the sea. 
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EQUINE STRAIN BREEDING IN ARABIA 


By LADY WENTWORTH 


“\HE idea that the special strain of an 
Arab horse can be known by its 
conformation, and that experts can 

pick strains out at sight, is a fallacy often 
repeated. It has been seriously revived 
lately by Mr. C. Raswan, a German, formerly 
known as Carl Rheinhardt Schmidt, who is 
conducting a Press campaign in the United 
States against the Managhi and Jilfan strains 
on the false ground that the former is universally 
coarse-headed, angular and raw-boned, and the 
latter coarse-headed, coarse-coated and very 
common, and he also gives certain character- 
istic traits for Kehilan Ajuz, treating it as a 
strain, and saying it must not be mated to 
certain other strains. 

Now this is pure moonshine, and is equiva- 
lent to saying that no thoroughbred should be 
mated to the Matchem, Herod, or other strain. 
The term ‘‘Kehilan’’ does not mean a strain, 
but is the generic term for the whole Avabian 
breed. It is the exact counterpart of our term 
‘“‘thoroughbred,’’ which is a literal translation 
of it, applied to our-.early racehorses by their 
importers. It is therefore, as I said, nonsense 
to argue that any strain should never be crossed 
with Kehilan, because a// strains are Kehilan, 
even where the word has been dropped in com- 
mon use as in Dahman, Shahwan, and Hadban. 
In other strains it is still used, as Kehilan 
Jellabi, Kehilan Rodan, Kehilan Musenneh, etc. 

The A1abs recognised the value of the dam 
thousands of years before Bruce Lowe applied it 
to thoroughbreds, but neither in thoroughbreds 
nor in Arabs can the bottom line of a pedigree 
be a predominant factor unless often repeated 
in the tabulated pedigree taken in bulk. It is 
very useful as a label of identification, but a 
horse may be of the tap root, Seglawi, for 
instance, but in blood 11 to 4 of other strains 
in the first few generations. I have emphasised 
this in order to demonstrate the absurdity of 
attaching a fixed conformation to a horse of 
any named strain beyond the conformation 
essential to all strains of pure-bred Arabians. 
This, however, must not be understood to 
mean that no value is to be attached to strain 
names, and I am dismayed to find that since 
my first book was published the Arabian Horse 
Club of America has discarded all strain names 
and its Stud Book is published without a single 
identification either of tribal ownership or 
district, which is really disastrous, and opens 
the door to the admission for registration of 
horses whose history is already too vague. 
A dealer has only to say his horse is “ Kehilan”’ 
without having to substantiate it by any details 
—which the unscrupulous will find very con- 
venient ! 

Arab breeders have always attached 
importance to strain names, not because they 
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necessarily mean an exclusive preponderance 
of the strain the name of which the mare bears, 
but because they do mean that there is direct 
descent on the mare’s side from some celebrated 
tap root. It may be the only record of some 
famous owner, or place, or performance, because, 
just as some racehorse studs excel in producing 
winners in England, so some Arab tribes or 
owners using the same blood, excel in producing 
selected stock by good individual judgment or 
tradition, whereas others let their same stock 
degenerate either from lack of judgment or 
because their best individual mares have been 
taken in war. 

A Nejd Bedouin when told a horse is 
Kehilan (i.e., thoroughbred) always asks, 
“Kehilan of what?’ or “where?” or “whose 
Kehilan?’’ and would certainly not be con- 
vinced or satisfied by the information that a 
horse is vaguely “‘pure bred.’’ He wants to 
know more about it than that, otherwise he 
would reject it as a fraud. Kehilan Rodan, for 
instance, was especially valued as indicating 
that the animal was descended in direct line 
from the famous breeder Ibn Rodan of the 
Roala tribe, and the Seglawis of Ibn ed Derri 
were also famous as going back to one of three 
brothers Jedran, Obeyr and el Abd. Each had 
the same blood, but Jedran became the most 
famous and el Abd was not so successful. The 
Seglawis of Ibn Soudan became especially 
famous because Ibn Soudan was a great judge 
of horses and bought up some famous mares. 
It will be found everywhere in every breed that 
certain owners have a gift for selection and are 
successful, while others fail even when starting 
with the same material. We must, therefore, 
never lose touch with the strain names, or we 
shall have unscrupulous traders sheltering 
themselves in an increasing fog of generalities. 

Summing up again, no strain name, as 
such, can possibly represent a type universally 
tall, short, angular, beautiful, coarse-headed, 
speedy, long-necked or anything else. The bulk 
of the pedigree might or might not be full of 
other strains. A Managhieh mare might be 
full of Seglawi blood on the male side, hence 
the folly of speaking of the ‘‘Managhi type,”’ 
and still more of condemning the strain or that 
of Jilfan as ‘‘coarse-headed, angular, or com- 
mon.’ The G.S.B. would not, and certainly 
does not, accept for registration a horse merely 
described as “‘thoroughbred,’’ and surely our 
Arab breeders are not going to be more lax in 
their methods, considering that they pre- 
sumably set out to preserve a breed which has 
been more jealously guarded from careless 
breeding in its own country than any other 
breed since the days of the Flood. We should 
cling to every possible link with the past. 

It is most important to remember that the 
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Arabian is no new acquisition of the third 
century A.D. in Arabia, as assumed by Ridge- 
way. It has from the dawn of history gone by 
that name of Kehilan Ajuz (the Old Thorough 
bred) and the M.S. Arabic pedigrees of Sultan e! 
Naseri (the great racehorse breeder of the 
thirteenth century) have recorded named horses 
going back, as I have said, to some 5,000 year: 
from our present era to the wild stock of Yemen 
a stallion and mare called Hoshaba and Baz 
reclaimed by Baz, great-grandson of Shem, son 
of Noah. We have also the earliest known repre. 
sentation of a ridden horse—obviously Arabian 
—in a statuette of about 2000 B.c. found in 
Egypt, and now in the New York Museum 
There are Syrian riders on strongly Arabian 
horses in the Egyptian representations of Seti’s 
and Rameses’s battles against the tribes about 
1500 B.c., and the ancient rock carvings of 
central Arabia, showing horsemen carrying spears 
accompanied by script translated by Professor 
Littman, contain the names of horses and the 
word “‘filly’’ under a picture of one, together 
with undoubted evidence of the ownership of 
horses. The Assyrians also captured herds of 
horses from North Arabia long before Christ 
King Solomon traded in them from Saba Coa 
located by Lady Anne Blunt as in Central 
Arabia near Dereyeh, and they are shown in 
profusion on the Egyptian rock records. The 
capture of numberless mares is recorded in the 
history of the campaigns of Seti against the 
Syrians, the Kheta and the ‘Vile Naharina, 
details of which will be found in Thoroughbred 
Racing Stock. 


CRABBET PARK, POUND HILL, SUSSEX. 
(Right) THE DARLEY ARABIAN, OF THE MANAGHI STRAIN. From a lithograph of the picture by J. Sartorius, Senior 
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Recurring to Mr. Raswan’s condemnation 


' of Managhi (which he spells Muniqui, spelling 


being somewhat phonetic according to taste, but 


Lady Anne Blunt used Managhi as the nearest 


to English lettering) a bad photograph of a mare 
called Feluka, bred by Lady Anne, is being 
circulated in the United States to prove his 
contention of a common, horrible, coarse head 
and breeding, and a “‘solitary instance of a 
daughter of Mesaoud,’’ a famous 


oars 
Cral et sire. Nothing could be further from 
fact. We all know the distorted caricatures bad 
| photography can make of our handsomest 
featu:cs and horses are no exception. Feluka was 
a lovely mare, and so were her daughters, 
Fasi! . and Fejr, while her grand-daughter Fara- 
sin a: | another Managhieh mare were purchased 
| by M.. Raswan himself as agent for Mr. Kellogg 
-at n less than £3,000. I may also remind 
' readc 3 that the world’s most celebrated stallion, 
the | srley Arabian, was a Managhi of perfect 
tvpe. 
straight or plain head may occur occas- 
ional - aS a freak in any strain, but all strains 


can interbred so long as strict attention is 
paid © the perfect type which is (or should be) 
typic | of them all. 

hatever the strain, and however pure, no 
one. ould breed from an individual which has 
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diverged from this classic model, and no one 
should be misled by foolish talk of any strain 
having special conformation. 

The Jilfan strain, also held up to obloquy 
by Mr. Raswan, is represented in England by 
Azym, a horse with a lovely head. A glance at 
his pedigree is interesting. In four generations 
he has 18 repeats of Seglawi to four of Jilfan, 
and the rest is made up of three Abeyan, three 
Kehilan Rodan, one Dahman and two Ham- 
dan. It is therefore quite obvious that Jilfan 
blood is completely overwhelmed, and it would 
be ridiculous to say that the horse could be 
picked out at sight by Mr. Raswan or by anyone 
else as a coarse-headed Jilfan and must belong 
to its fixed Jilfan type if such a thing existed, 
which it does not. (His ability to distinguish 
strains is not reinforced, by the way, by his 
having published a photograph of Maniel—a 
well-known Jellabi horse—as a typical Seg- 
lawi.) The strain name of Azym, being Jilfan, 
is, however, valuable as identifying his dam’s 
direct descent from the horses of Ibn Jeddah. 

I note also with considerable surprise that 
Mr. Raswan, in a recent article in the Journal 
of Near Eastern Studies, evidently sets himself 
up to know better than the Grand Mufti of 
Egypt, head of the Azhar University, and Lady 
Anne Blunt, contradicting them both on their 


PUTTERS OF THE PAST 


{IS is a time of year at which I should 
‘| normally be writing in ecstatic anticipa- 
tion of the President’s Putter at Rye. 
In fa there can be no Putter this January for 
the | or club-house was wrecked by a flying 
boml, and the first half of the course had to go 


out © commission during the war-time. It was 
whol unthinkable to play the tournament 
anyw ere else than at its traditional home; so 
the Society must wait vet another vear, until 
Janu. ry 1947, and is meanwhile going to content 
itseli with a single day of reunion at Woking, 
when nothing more competitive than the friend- 
liest and most casual of foursomes will be 
plaved. Still I cannot for the life of me refrain 
from thinking of Rye at this season and must 
treat myself, if not to looking forward, then to 


a littie looking back. 
* * * 


Of all the great courses in this country I 
suppose Rye is the least well known. It has 
the warmest of devotees, but for the golfing 
world in general there hangs around it a certain 
air of esoteric mystery. This is largely because 
it never has been, and please Heaven, never 
will be, the scene of what is to-dav referred to 
as “‘big’’ golf. It has no ambition for it and is 
not geographically suited to it, two facts for 
which its lovers can never be too grateful. 
But it is a great course for all that; let there 
be no sort of doubt about that. I am disposed 
to think, nay I feel almost sure that in point 
of severe grandeur it is greater now than ever 
before, since, a little while before the war, 
changes had to be made on a large scale there 
in order to get away from the road to Camber. 
After an absence of seven vears, however, I feel 
just a little dim about those new holes, and my 
memories still cling to the old outgoing nine. 
It is them that I see in my mind’s eve now and 
I see them particularly with the shades of a 
Winter evening drawing in and with one or two 
couples playing a nineteenth or a twentieth hole 
and wondering whether one will beat the other 
before total darkness comes down on them. 

_ That too brief daylight has been one of the 
disadvantages of holding a tournament in 
January, an act which,must seem to the outer 
Worl! sheer mid-Winter madness. Yet it has 
so for, at least, proved one of the sanest de- 
Cisloiis ever taken, for it has made of the tourna- 
ment something sui generis, with no rival 
attre ‘tions to lure plavers elsewhere, a unique 


and -harming little break in the arid waste of 

Win’ »r. And it must be added that Fortune has 

favo red our bravery and been wonderfully kind 

intl matter of weather. Save for one year in 

‘oo we mistakenly chose a balmier season, we 
ave 


played in January every year from 1920 
to 1-39 and the elements have never prevented 
us fr m playing so much as a single hole. True, 


in one year, 1926, the two finalists, Roger 
Wethered and Eustace Storey, had to stop at 
the twenty-fourth hole because they could not 
see to go any farther, but if people will go on 
obstinately halving, what is to be done? We 
have had the snow melt by magic on the after- 
noon before we began; we have had two frosty 
vears; we have had storms of wind and icy 
rain and such gathering of snow clouds in the 
sky that it seemed that only a miracle could 
save us. But the miracle has always been forth- 
coming. 

As I look at the list of winners for those 
twenty vears it seems to me a satisfactory one, 
with no very conspicuous gaps in it: on the 
whole a highly respectable and representative 
assembly. The inscription of the winner’s medal 
is ‘‘ Primus inter pares,’”’ which Arthur Croome 
translated ‘‘ He was rather lucky to win.”’ I am 
the very last person in the world to deny the 
truth of that rendering, but I regard myself as 
the exception to prove the rule that the list is 
a good list. I should like to see the name of 
R.H.de Montmorency on it, but the tournament 
was founded just a little too late for him when 
he had, with the inevitable years, ceased to be 
invincible over Rye. Rex Hartley’s is another 
name that might be there. There was for long 
one deplorable gap but that has been put to 
rights, to the general joy, and against the year 
1938 we can now read the name of C. J. H. 
Tolley. Two names dominate the list, E. W. H. 
Holderness and R. H. Wethered. Each appears 
as a winner five times, and I take leave to think 
that in each case this represents one of the most 
distinguished achievements of those two highly 
distinguished players. Nobody else has suc- 
ceeded in winning more than once and of them 
I do not think that a single one would barter 
his victory for any other save for that in a 
championship. On that course, in that weather, 
and out of that field, the Putter takes some 
winning. 

* * * 

Out of the matches of twenty vears I 
ought surely to be able to recall all manner of 
great shots and yet I find my memory strangely 
capricious and all too vague. The Holderness 
and Tolley final of 1923 sticks in my head as a 
great one, ending at the home hole, but the 
individual strokes have vanished. I saw 
Wethered and Storey play all those extra holes 
in 1926; indeed it was I who suggested to them 
that it was really getting a little dark, a notion 
that had not occurred to them before; but 
exactly how they played them I do not now 
know. I recall a truly amazing shot by Sir 
Harold Gillies in the year he won, 1925. That 
was in the semi-final; the ground was frozen 


as hard as a brick; the ball rattled on the green | 
as on the billiards table in a village hall; it ~ 
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interpretation of certain Arabic words. In this 
connection it is useful to remember that ‘Carl 
(or Aziz) Raswan”’ is an assumed name, adopted, 
in fact, from one of my horses. In 1936 he was 
known by what he told me was his real name, 
Karl Rheinhardt Schmidt. The oriental name 
may therefore be misleading, as suggesting a 
racial authority which he does not possess. 

Sayvid Abdul Razaak Hassan, Govern- 
ment Veterinary Officer in Irak, recently read 
a paper at a meeting of the Irak Veterinary 
Association, in which he drew attention to Mr. 
Raswan’s errors. He said: ‘‘This new theory 
of dividing the strains into three types is, in 
my opinion, absolutely incorrect and rather 
absurd. It is scientifically wrong because as 
we know, the sire transmits his characteristics 
to his progeny. Notwithstanding this fact, the 
Arabian horse gets the name of his _ breed 
(strain) through the dam’s line only, without 
consideration to the strain of his sire. Thus a 
horse is considered a Seglawi if his dam is 
Seglawieh, no matter if his sire is Hadban or 
of any other strain. Experience does not 
justify this classification. It is impossible to 
distinguish the strains of the Arab horses by 
their shape and other characteristics.”’ 

The accompanying photographs illustrate 
horses of the Managhi and Jilfan strains. 


A Golf Commentary by 
“ BERNARD DARWIN 


skipped like a young ram when it pitched. 
Nevertheless he stopped a pitch stone dead by 
the hole from behind the hollow bevond the 
home green and for pure conjuring skill I have 
vet to see that stroke equalled. 

At that last hole too I seem to see a brassev 
shot hit right up to the pin against the wind by 
John Beck, when his enemy was one up, a most 
gallant and tremendous shot. Then from the 
old seventeenth, a mild and poor hole now 
abolished, there comes the memory of a shot 
of Roger Wethered’s which likewise comes under 
the head of conjuring. This was in a semi-final, 
against J. C. S. Maughan, unless my wits have 
left me, and Roger had pushed his drive out 
into the rutty road on the right. The ball lay 
badly and in such a way that it seemed possible 
to get it out only straight ahead and not in the 
direction of the green. There was a violent 
explosion and the ball was seen heading straight 
for the flag near which it finished. How he 
managed to get the distance, which must have 
been seventy or eighty vards, and the hook, 
which appeared contrary to the laws of Nature, 
I do not know. It was, I think, the greatest 
recovering shot I ever saw. 

* * * 


I cannot deny that I also connect that 
hole with a shot of my own in my solitary final, 
which was a good shot though I was lucky to 
have the chance of playing it. I was away to 
the right of the green to which my opponent 
had played a notably good second; two bunkers 
were in my path, but between them there ran a 
tiny track of safety and along it I plaved a horrid 
little scuffle, with a horrid little crook-necked 
mashie, which ended two inches from the hole. I 
think it must have been rather a good shot 
because my adversary, the late O. C. Bristowe, 
used to remark for years afterwards in the 
friendliest way that he should like to break that 
little mashie. Anyhow, if nobody else remembers 
the shot, as is highly probable, I do and with 
the most grateful emotion. The mashie is so 
short in the shaft that I cannot now stoop 
low enough to get down to it, but it is en- 
joying a leisurely and dignified old age in a 
cupboard. 

With that egotistical memory I must say 
good-bye to Rye, but not I hope for long. Of 
all the places I have not seen for seven years 
there is none that I more keenly want to see 
again. I am sure I must have pointed out 
before that the most beloved courses have 
beloved junctions leading to them, ante- 
chapels, as it were, leading to the inner 
shrine. Minster, Leuchars, Dovey Junction, 
-Birkenhead Park—those are some of them, 


_and there must certainly be added ‘‘Ashford 


—change for Ham Street, Appledore and 
ye." 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


NATIONAL THEATRE 
SITE 


IR,—An Editorial Note of Decem- 

ber 28, 1945, mentions the Lion 

Brewery site as having been earmarked 
for the National Theatre. 

Is it too late to put in a plea that 
the very handsome facade of this 
building may be incorporated as the 
river front of the new theatre ? 

You admit the site “presents 
certain difficulties’’; I suggest that 


The view I send you shows the famous 
Throwley estate over which the 
National Trust has covenants. The 
River Manifold flows underground for 
a distance of 34% miles and comes up 
at the ‘boil holes” in the grounds 
of the historic Ilam Hall (famous for 
its associations with Byron, Congreve, 
Tom Moore and Dr. Johnson.) 
Throwley Old Hall, situated on 
top of a hill, commands picturesque 
views of the Manifold Valley and is 
much visited by tourists and hikers 
at all seasons. One has to go back so 


favoured by the Metropolitan Gar- 
dens’ Association ? 

A laburnum is notoriously diffi- 
cult to persuade into straight and tidy 
growth and its suburban peers are 
none of them of a dignity or a stature 
to compare with deciduous forest 
trees, no matter how much they may 
need to be growth-controlled to keep 
height and spread within acceptable 
limits. 

I know that this necessary con- 
trol, this pruning and pleaching, is at 
present a difficulty, and many town 








THE MANIFOLD AND 


these would be largely overcome by 
using the existing facade as a front for 
the various foyvers, with balconies 
at the windows over the river; while 
the main entrance could be behind the 
existing colonnade of arches with the 
roadway running under cover under- 
neath the foyer. 

In this way a very good piece of 
architecture of a style fast disappear- 
ing in London could be preserved as a 
feature at the southern end of what- 
ever new bridge is eventually built at 
Charing Cross, while those attending 
the theatre on a Summer's evening 
would have an unrivalled view of the 
river from the — balconies.— JOHN 
CopRINGTON (Lt.-Col.), 42, Kinnerton 
Street, S.W.1. 


A CANTUAR DESK 


SIR In the churches of Britain it is 
not often that we come across furni- 
ture associated with the reading or 
singing of the Gospel in pre-Reforma- 
tion days. Very few have survived 
the Reformation 

\ lovely example of ancient art is 
the cantuar desk to be found in the 
little Norman church of St. Donats in 
Glamorgan. This is described by an 
authority as in the style of the 
French ambone, a word with which, 
in our english churches, we are not 
familiar. Many of us will of course 
recall the stone ambos of some of the 
Italian churches, so beautifully inlaid 
by the brothers Cosmati in the thir- 
teenth century. There are usually two 
on Opposite sides, one for the Gospel 
and one for the Epistle. Why the 
cantuar desk at St. Donats is described 
as an ambos perhaps some learned 
reader can explain. 

The little desk at St. Donats is 
indeed a work of art. It is of wood 
richly decorated in green, red and gilt. 
The figure of St. John, 16 ins. high, 
supports the desk, his eagle at his 
feet. As is seen in my photograph, the 
stand is typically French in its design- 
familiar to those who are acquainted 
with le vrai Gothique is the carving of 
small ogival arches, the ornamental 
fleur-de-lvs, and the wealth of orna- 
ment... DorotHy HAMILTON DEAN, 
Tresilian House, Llantwit Major, 
Glamorgan, 


THREATENED BEAUTY 


SirR,—The Manifold Valley is in the 
news to-day, owing to the threat 
of the Leicester reservoir water scheme, 


THE DOVEDALE HILLS AT THROWLEY 


See letter: Threatened Beauty 
far as the reign of King John when 
the mansion was occupied by Oliver 
Meverell. Later the family became 
involved in the Wars of the Roses, and 
in 1603 a Sampson Meverell rebuilt 
Throwley Hall, but only a small ruined 
portion of the Hall now remains. 
The whole threatened area is in a 
Government-suggested National Park. 
FF. A. Hotmes, Buxton, Derbyshire. 


FIREMEN FORESTERS? 


S1R,— Just because such virile timber- 
trees as beech, lime, plane and horse- 
chestnut do undeniably outgrow their 
welcome in a street-scape if left too 
long undisciplined and in a state of 
nature, is that a valid reason for 
ousting them in favour of the meagre 
little specimens that seem to be 
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THE RARE CANTUAR DESK 
AT ST. DONATS 


See letter: 


A Cantuar Desk 





OLD HALL, STAFFORDSHIRE 


trees are now no better groomed than 
are we, and it is this shagginess that 
no doubt accounts for the present 
timidity as to the planting of real 
trees. Trimming work admittedly needs 
both skill and agility as well as secure 
platforms at the right height if the 
job is to be done easily and neatly. 
But any fireman could quickly 
acquire such necessary skills as were 
not already his, he has just the right 
apparatus and equipment standing by 
(like himself) in enforced idleness, but 
rarely interrupted by fire-calls, and 
the arboreal work suggested would be 
excellent training in initiative, a wel- 
come relief from routine exercises or 
mere time-killing, and an apt answer 
to our municipal tree troubles. 
CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIs, Penrhynden- 
draeth, N. Wales. 


THE HAUNTED FARM 


Sirk,—With regard to The Haunted 
Farmhouse (COUNTRY LIFE of Decem- 
ber 21, 1945), the noise of a train may 
not have been the work of ‘the Maid” 
but of an earthquake or tremor. 

Some 20 years ago, on a Sunday 
afternoon, we heard here such a noise 
passing up a small valley just close to 
the front of the house, from South to 
North. I likened it at the time to the 
sound of a herd of horses or cattle 
rushing past, which is not unlike the 
sound of a train.—C. B.C. S., North 
Wales. 


THE RULE OF THE ROAD 
Sir,—A_ propos of the origin of the 
rule of the road, discussed by previous 
correspondents, before Macadam roads 
were invented, all traffic wandered 
about the tracks and the bordering 
lands wherever hard ground could be 
found. When Macadam roads came 
in, fast driving was brought to a fine 
art. In England on all quick travelling 
vehicles driving was commonly from 
the box seat. Both the brake and the 
whip had to be operated with the 
right hand and the driver, therefore, 
had to sit on the right-hand side. If 
seated on the left he would have hit 
the box-seat passengers every time he 
used the whip. Since the driver had to 
have a clear view along the side of his 
team and his vehicle to judge the 
space available when meeting traffic 
travelling in the opposite direction it 
was necessary that all traffic should 
keep to the left side of the road. 

On the Continent, the teams of 





diligences and carriages were om. 
monly ridden by postillions, a m thod 
employed usually by only « fey 
private families in England. Sin - the 
postillion must ride the left jan 
horse, as he holds the reins of hi own 
mount in his left hand, he must rive 
on the right side of the road in rder 
to judge the distance between hi own 
vehicle and oncoming traffic. 

In England some mail co: ‘hes 
and many private carriages tra‘ ‘led 
at a hand gallop; the left side «the 
road was the obvious choice. B 
TaTE, 39 Cadogan Square, S.W.i 


THE MEANING OF | 
ALAMEIN 


Sir,—I was interested in the ote 
in a recent COUNTRY LIFE by vor 
Jarvis on the meaning of EI Ale cin 
My Egyptian friends do not LOW 
alam meaning a hillock; possib! it is 
a Bedouin word. They tell m: that 
it certainly means ‘“‘the two fla ." 
classical Arabic—and that ther: is a 
belief that in very ancient tires a 
battle was fought there for the cd: ‘ence 
of Egypt against an enemy c: ining 
from the West. 

And surely there are no ‘two 
hillocks’’ worthy of the name at E| 
Alamein, except El Rusicisat idg 
and “Kidney Feature” which are of 
little account.—-READER, Alexajidyia 


Egypt. 
[Major Jarvis writes :—The story 
about ‘‘two flags’”’ is most interesting 


and it is a pity to spoil it, but I am 
afraid my correspondent is wrong 
The word alam is used by the Libyan 
Bedouin for any tiny high point ona 
line of hills or escarpment. I know no 
fewer than eighteen alams in the 
Libyan Desert, and there must have 
been as many I have forgotten —and 
they are all small high points which 
are useful to a nomad race finding its 
way across a desert. It would be 
strange indeed if, out of all these 
alams, that one alone should have a 
totally different meaning, ani still 
stranger that a historic battle should 
have been fought there in the dim past 
The Bedouin make these hillocks—or 
pimples—more conspicuous by piling 
up a small cairn of stones at the 


highest point. In an_ undulating 
barren desert a tiny cairn, a matter of 


three feet high on the highest point 


can be clearly seen for a very couisider- 
able distance. In other days | have 
trekked across the Libyan Desert with 
a Bedouin guide, and he has pic «ed up 


the route by working from on: alai 

to the next.—Ep.] 

JOE DARLING AND ‘HE 
TOSS 


Sir,— The death at Hobart, Ta: \ania 
of Mr. Joe Darling, captain the 


Australian touring teams who _ isited 
this country in 1899, 1902 ar 1905 
recalls an amusing incident  vhich 
occurred at the Scarborough tival 
in 1905. 

The English captain tl year 
was Sir F. S. Jackson, whe 4s It 
happened, was born on the s: day 
as Darling, and the two beca1 reat 
friends. Jackson had an amaz {run 
of success in the toss, for he n my 
won it in all the five Tests, but so 1n 
three other matches in which two 
were rival captains. 

Mr. A. Noble, who was a iber 
of the team, has recorded t the 
Australian players became s« on- 
dent at their captain’s run of luck 
that they would prepare to te _ the 
field even before the toss wasn [¢ 


On the first morning of the atch 
at the Scarborough Festival, J} son 
walked across to the tent used ~ the 
Australians as a dressing-ro‘ and 


asked for Darling. ‘‘He’s side 
waiting for you,’’ he was told, 1 he 
entered the tent, only to find — rling 


in the centre of a cleared spi and 


attired in wrestling costume. kson 
smiled and enquired ‘What's . | this 
about?” to which Darling ~»plie 


“Ah, I’ve no chance with you @ 
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THE HULL WHALEBONE CLEANERS circa 1800 


See letter : 


t x with the coin. We'll have a 
di nt way this time. I’m going to 
WI e you for it. Are you ready ?”’ 


ickson, always a good sport, 
fu appreciated the joke, but he 
ki that he would have no possible 
cl » in a wrestling match with the 
bi \ustralian. However, when the 
jo! was ended and the two went out- 
Si ) make the orthodox toss, Jack- 
s( id the last laugh when Darling 
ca. | the wrong side of the coin and 
lc r the eighth successive time.—- 


\ —Leeds, 6. 

T. ¢ TRAFFIC IN WHALES 
AT HULL 

SI Mr. David Gunston’s interesting 


at », The Revival of Whaling (Coun- 
TI IFE, December 14, 1945), prompts 


me .o send the enclosed photograph of 
acc oured engraving entitled The Hull 
Wh lebone Cleaners which appears in 
Waiker’s Costumes of Yorkshive. Here 


is sown the characteristic attire worn 
at Hull by the men who dealt with the 
port's immense traffic in whales about 
150 years ago. The men are engaged 
in cleaning the strips of baleen, or 
whalebone, which one local firm—The 
Whalebone Manufactory, of South 
Street, | Kingston-upon-Hull—made 
into a wide range of articles, including 
“Sieves and Riddles,’ ‘‘Nets, with 
Mashes (sic) of various Sizes, for 
folding Sheep, preventing Hares and 
Rabbits from passing through En- 
closures or Pleasure Grounds, or 
entering young Plantations,” ‘‘ Tre- 
lices or Guards for Shop-windows .. .”’ 
“Ornamental blinds, for House Win- 
dows, of various Patterns,’ ‘Cloth 
of great durability for the preservation 
of Meat, in Larders, or Safes,’’ ‘‘ Bed 
3ottoms, in place of Sacking,”’ 
“Brushes, of different sorts,” etc. 

I quote from one of their trade 
bills, bearing the royal arms and dating 
from the early years of last century, 
which is preserved in the Pickering 
Park Museum, Hull.—NorTHERNER, 
Yorkshire. 


CHRISTIANS AWAKE! 
Sik,—As Mr. Arthur Gaunt—in his 
interesting article John Byrom’s Home 
Safeguarded (COUNTRY LIFE, December 
21, 1945)—mentioned the Christmas 
carol which Byrom wrote for his 
daughter Dolly, I enclose a photograph 
of part of the original MSS., which, as 
the writer stated, is now preserved in 
Chetham’s Library, Manchester. It is 
handwritten on two sides of the 
paver (one side is shown here), bears 
the title Christmas Day for Dolly, 
an looks as though it was carried 
ar und in the pocket for years before 
be ng rescued. The text of the carol as 
Sug to-day is worth comparing with 
t)~ original, written 200 years ago. 
> author’s alterations and amend- 
Mm ats are interesting. 

Mr. Gaunt detailed some of 
»m’s literary activities; to these 
‘| ald be added a secret system of 
s\ rthand.—G. BERNARD Woop, 
fodon, Leeds. 


The Traffic in Whales at Hull 


CHRISTMAS FOLK PLAYS 


S1r,—Having been Fiddler of the 
Tipteers of Boxgrove (West Sussex) 
for many years, during which I have 
kept alert to connect history with our 
Play, I hope a few observations on 
your article Christmas Folk Plays 
may be of interest. 

Broadly, their course has been: 
Origin, the mid-Winter rite of the 
Pagans, reminding their deity to 
resurrect the dead earth to crop- 
fertility. The adaptation by the early 
Christian Church, of heathen customs, 
too deeply rooted for it to eradicate. 
Absorption of medieval Church his- 
toric events (e.g. the Crusaders and 
saintly miracles) then the influence of 
the Tudor mystery plays and latterly 
secular and topical allusions, suffused 
with crude humour. 

Most of these Plays have a 
Father Christmas, whose lines point 
to him being a confusion of the pagan 
and Christian deities and St. Nicholas 
and/or St. Dominic. 

St. Nicholas besides being Bishop 
of Myra in the fourth century was a 
renowned tutor and thus, as Santa 
Claus, has become the patron saint of 
scholars and children. 

Two new pupils, before presenting 
themselves to him, put up for the 
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night at the local inn, but the inn- 
keeper killed the young gentlemen and 
not only sordidly annexed their effects 
but sought to food-profiteer by cutting 
their bodies in pieces, which he con- 
signed to the brine-tub for pickled 
pork. The Saint, favoured with a 
vision of this wicked work, proceeded 
to the inn and by holy supplication 
put things right; the now contrite 
innkeeper obtained forgiveness and the 
erstwhile pickled pork regained its 
lively human forms. 

On Ash Wednesday, 1218, St. 
Dominic with a certain Cardinal was 
at an Italian monastery when news 
was brought that the Cardinal’s 
nephew, Lord Napoleon, had been 
fatally trampled on by his horse. St. 
Dominic went to the scene, disposed 
the bruised limbs in their proper 
places and betook himself to prayer, 
etc., and eventually the young man 
arose from the ground, sound and 
whole. 

I give some details from local old 
versions of the Play which seem to 
give considerable probability to my 
above observations—the Noble Cap- 
tain (? a Saracen) threatens St. 
George to ‘‘cut him up as small as 
mint-dust; And send him to Old 
Father Christmas to make a pie 
crust,”’ to which St. George replies by 
relating how “I fought the fiery 
Dragon through; And brought him 
to great slaughter; And by my great 
and wondrous works; I won the King 
of Egypt’s daughter,” and reluctantly 
draws on the Noble Captain, but they 
are parted by the Prince of Peace. 
The Turkish Knight then enters, 
saying ‘‘I’ll fight St. George’s man,”’ 
etc. St. George refuses to pay the 
ransom demanded and calls upon his 
man, the Valiant Soldier, who even- 
tually cuts down the Turkish Knight 
with his sword. 

Father Christmas intrudes with : 

Oh, Shambo, Shambo, haste’ to 
speed, 

For sore my trial and great my need; 

Such need as I was never in before, 

To see my poor son lie bleeding on 
the floor. 

Legs broke, arms broke, finnicking 
gout in his great toe, 

Mi-hi, what a long coffin this man 
will want, 7 feet 9 inches, 
three quarters and a half, it 
do go. 
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But surely some noble Doctor can 
be found 

To raise this young man from the 
gory ground. 

The Doctor then enters and after 
humorous haggling as to his fee starts 
the cure, proclaiming : 

I drop one pill in his mouth, one 
drop on his nose and one on his 
temple, which strikes a light 
in his whole body. See, he 
moves a leg already. 

Rise, young man, from off the 
ground 

And show how you can walk around. 

Most versions have an apparently 
extraneous character, sometimes called 
Little Jolly Jack, but the purport of 
his lines is the same as ours: 

In comes I, Little Jolly Jack, 

With my wife and family, all upon 
my back. 

Traditionally, this character always 
has three dolls sewn on his back, which 
seem to denote representation of the 
Holy Ass, the more so as there is an 
unusual carol, King Pharim, formerly 
sung by Gypsies (legally termed 
Egyptians) of the Horsham district 
telling mainly of the Flight of the 
Holy Family into Egypt but alse 
giving a garbled version of the ancient 
legends of the roasted capon on 
Herod’s table coming feathered and 
crowing Christus Natus Est, and of 
the miracle of the Instantaneous 
Harvest, which deceived Herod’s 
soldiery and so saved the Holy Family 
from pursuit. 

And still a link with the Church, 
for the tune of this Gypsy carol and 
that of a well-known hymn is the same. 

The survival of these Plays is no 
doubt due to the fact that they pro- 
vided opportunity for augmentation 
of the old farm-hands’ sparse wages 
during the dreary Winter between the 
earning harvest and haymaking.— 
R. J. SHarp, Westfield, West Gate, 
Chichester, Sussex. 


THE BOSCOBEL OAK 
S1r,—As a regular reader of COUNTRY 
LirE I was most interested in the 
article by Mr. Hussey on Boscobel in 
your issue of December 14. 

King Charles II’s wanderings 
after the Battle of Worcester form 
one of the most fascinating chapters 
in our history, and the loyalty and 
devotion of the Penderels to their 





THE ORIGINAL MS. OF CHRISTIANS AWAKE! 


See letter: Christians Awake! 
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King has seldom been equalled and 
never surpassed. Probably the best 
known episode of the whole escape is 
that of the King sheltering in the 
Royal Oak and yet it is not known for 
certain if the present tree is the one 
into which Charles climbed with Col. 
Carless. Mr. Hussey states that there 
seems to be conclusive proof that it is, 
but a large number of writers on the 
subject do not incline to this opinion. 

Evelyn in his diary tells us that 
the tree was killed in his time by 
“people who never left hacking of the 
boughs and bark till they killed the 
tree.”’ Allan Fea in The Flight of the 
King says that in 1702 nothing but 
the trunk was remaining and that it 
had nearly been cut in two by sou- 
venir hunters. The same book also 
tells us that Doctor Stukeley after a 
visit to Boscobel in 1713 mentions a 
young thriving tree close by the side 
of the old one having grown from one 
of the acorns of the parent oak. 
Another visitor to the spot in 1784 
wrote that the old tree had been 
carried away piecemeal but that 
another of middle size was standing 
within the walled enclosure. Griffiths 
in his History of Tong and Boscobel 
advances arguments both for and 
against. 

The general opinion in this dis- 
trict seems to be that the present oak 
is one raised from the original Royal 
Oak and a timber expert informs me 
that in his opinion the tree now stand- 
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A PRIMITIVE BRIDGE 


See letter : 
and absurd. Known it himself half 
a century. Looks same now as then. 
His father... used to say his father 
and grandfather spoke in the same 
sense, which would carry him back to 
1740, less than 90 years after the King 
satinit. Treesin the park at Weston 
estimated at 1,100 or 1,200 years old; 
others at 600, 500 and 400; some- 
times a smaller tree is considerably 
older than a larger one. 
Estimates it at 400 or 





450 now (1878), i.e., 220 
then. His father, the 
late Earl, spoke of hear- 
ing from those who were 
before him the labouring 
men had pointed out the 
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tree from father to son 
as the Royal Oak.” 
Important points 
are that the tree shows 
marks on the bark of 
the trunk where low 
branches have been re- 
moved, and that a large 
trunk wound or hole is 
covered with a sheet of 
lead. A  250-year-old 
tree would scarcely have 
developed a_ gaping 
wound. On the other 
hand an old neglected, 
man-handled tree could 
give the impression of 
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THE ROYAL OAK FROM THE ILLUSTRATION 
IN A HISTORY OF TONG (1894) 


See letter: The Boscobel Oak 


ing is not more than 150 to 200 years 
old 

Can Mr. Hussey tell us from what 
authorities he has gained his inform- 
ation and what leads him to form his 
opinion ?—FREpD C. HILL, By-the-Way 
Cottage, Tettenhall, Staffordshire. 

[Mr. Hussey writes: There is so 
much to be said on both sides as to the 
authenticity of the Royal Oak that I 
could not go into it in the article 
and would require a page or two of 
correspondence to do so now. A whole 
chapter is devoted to it by George 
Griffiths (A History of Tong, Shrops/:ire, 
With Notes On Boscobel, second edition 
1894) to which readers may be referred 
as the fullest review of the evidence on 
both sides which I have found. 
Griffiths concluded that the present is 
the original tree, pointing out that 
Evelyn wrote from hearsay and 
Stukeley doesn't specifically state that 
he saw the tree. All the 18th-century 
evidence is, in fact, conflicting. But 
that of the 3rd Earl of Bradford (he 
was not an interested party, not being 
owner of Boscobel), laconically repor- 
ted in 1878, is worth repeating : “‘ The 
trees and underwood were in full leaf 
in September when the King hid in 
the oak, not decayed, but a growing 
tree. It became well known to Mr. 
Giffard, the owner, and other Loyal- 
ists. After the Restoration numbers 
visited it. The idea of its being a sub- 
stitute, least of all an acorn from the 
tree, his lordship discards as ludicrous 


greater decay than was 
the case and yet recover 
when tree surgery and 
good care were applied. 
—Ep.] 


ON SPEYSIDE 
Sir,-If ‘the woman crossing this 
bridge in Glen Banchor, on Speyside, 
appears to be doing so in some trepi- 
dation, it is not be be wondered at, 
for the bridge is of a most primitive 
construction. Roughly cut planks tied 
on a couple of stout wires form the 
deck, which bounces up and down 


THE 


On Speyside 


with every step, two other wires, very 
slack, providing a handrail whose sup- 
port is more moral than physical.— 
R. K. Hoimes, Tod's Field, Dollar, 
Scotland. 


THE GAME OF SOLITAIRE 
S1r,—A correspondent asks (December 
28) ‘‘Are there several ways of playing 
solitaire?’’ The answer is, yes. It 
is thought that the game was worked 
out by a prisoner in the Bastille. 

Older boards had 37 holes, 
but now boards with 33 holes are 
generally used. 

The game played on 
the 37-hole board is very 
much more difficult than 
that played on the 33-hole 
board, and although there 
are many ways in which 
all the pieces but one on 
the older board can be 
removed, it is believed to 
be impossible to do so 
in such a way as to leave 
the last marble in that 
hole from which the first 
was taken. 

I have taken the 
above information from 
theEncyclopedia of Sports, 
Games and Pastimes; 
therein three whole pages 
are devoted to the game. 
Also therein are given six 
problems for the 37-hole 
board and seven problems 
for the 33-hole board, 
with the key. 

I may add that I 
have had many solitaire 
boards, including those 
with 37 holes, but I never 
succeeded in solving the 
secret of the latter until I found 
the key. 

The best board I had was a lovely 
Sheraton mahogany one of 33 holes, 
and every glass marble was a master- 


MACHINE FOR MAKING SUGAR-CANE DRINK 


See letter: Drinking Sugar 


CRUCK CONSTRUCTION IN 
UNDER DEMOLITION AT WEOBL"Y 


piece of the glass-worker’s art; some 
were of clouded glass, some like 
treacle with sawdust in them, some 
heavenly blue, others of all colours of 
the rainbow. 

You can tell the old marbi-s by 
the grinding or cutting of the ; 
the newer ones are rough at thx 

-A. G. WaDE (Major), Ash C, 
Bentley, Hampshire. 


THE WOOD-PIGEON 
coo 


31R,—The wood-pigeon’s usual re ider- 
ing of its ‘“‘song”’ is, in my exper: :-nce, 
to begin on the second note of th: first 
“‘phrase’”’ and to end on the first not: 
of an unfinished phrase. That ‘s to 
say that the first phrase consi: s of 
four notes only, whereas the s ibse- 
quent phrases have five. Takin © the 
popular interpretation of “Tak: two 
cows, Taffy,” it goes: ‘‘Two ows 
Taffy—-Take two cows, Taffy - lak 
two cows, Taffy—Take,”’ or nv neri- 
cally: 2345—12345—123.5 
is 

I should have said that thiv was 
invariable, but at one time I hid 4 
bird in my garden which cooed a:! five 
syllables of the first phrase and 
finished without the final single note 
It would be interesting to hear 
from other observers whether, and 
how often, they have heard this 

Another point is the maximum 
number of repetitions of the phrase 
Three seems to be the most usual, but 
four is not uncommon, though | 
cannot remember having heard this 
number exceeded.—B. B. Riviere, 
Woodbastwick Old Hall, Norwich. 


A BARN 


See letter: A Mediaval Barn 


A MEDIAVAL BAR! 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph f a 
medieval barn at Weobley, Here ord- 
shire, taken when it was being p tly 
demolished, only two bays being left 


If shows well the cruck struc ure. 
The inn to which it belongs dat s in 
part irom the fourteenth centu ».— 
M. W., Hereford, 


DRINKING SUGAR 


Sir,—I recently came across a cu ious 
machine in a Rangoon street which 
closely resembles a mangle, as my 
photograph shows. 

It is used for extracting the uice 
from sugar cane, which is cut nto 
lengths of about 18 inches before | ‘ing 
turned through the rollers. The uct 
squeezed out of the cane is pi ssed 
through some muslin, the unwe :ted 
frothy substance extracted thus | »ing 
left behind. The juice is then coll: ted 
and makes a very refreshing dri. k. 

This golden brown liquid, very 
sickly in flavour, is enjoyed by the 
natives and Europeans alike. ‘ome 
of the natives even prefer to chew the 
sugar cane as it is cut, appar¢atly 
enjoying it as much as an American 
does chewing gum.—Rricnarp D. 
BARRETT-LENNARD, 92 B.S.D. (Light), 
R.A.S.C., South East Asia Command. 
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By Appointment Antiquaries of 
Chinese Art to H.M. Queen Mary. 


JOHN SPARKS 


LTD. 


Chinese THorks of Art 





ton Enamel Saucer Dish, with decoration of flowers on white ground and with yellow ground 
border. Ch’ien-Lung period A.D, 1736-1795. 
Diameter 84 inches. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265 








By Appointment 
M 


gr 
pas 


SPINK & SON, Ltd. 





Imperial Cap Stand in translucent green and white jade. 
Ch'ien Lung, 1736-1795, Ht. 13 ins. 


5, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.| 


Tel. : Whitehall 5275 (3 lines) EST. 1772 Cables : Spink, London 








/JOHN BELL »f ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 





No. |. *‘An exceptionally fine Geo. III Antique Silver Tea 
Service, comprising teapot and stand, cream jug, and 
sugar basket, all made by Peter and Anne Bateman, 
London, in the year 1788. oe 


SCOTLAND 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, 
ABERDEEN 


Aberdeen 3090 





ALSO AT 


398 S poe a a 

Grandfather Clock, by William 

AUCHIEHALL STREET, Blagdon, Portsmouth, with grace- 

ful Chippendale mahogany case 

GLASGOW and original eight-day striking 

movement. Extreme height: 
8 feet 6 inches. £125."’ 


Douglas 0647 
Cable Address: ‘‘Antiques, Aberdeen.”’ 






















BY APPOINTMENT TO 






S 


FINE ART DEALERS 


FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS uw. 


H.M. QUEEN MARY 


NEVER LOSE AN 
OPPORTUNITY TO 
SEE ANYTHING 
BEAUTIFUL. 
BEAUTY IS 
GOD'S 
HANDWRITING. 
Charles Kingsley 


CHARLES II BLUE 
eet i> CABINET ON 
ILVER STAND 
Height 5ft. 24 ins, 





KINDLY NOTE PERMANENT ADDRESS: 
144-1446, NEW BOND STREET, W.1! 


MAYFAIR 0834-5 
LONDON NEW YORK 
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e & 
HE World’s Largest Official 
Retailers of ROLLS ROYCE and 


AND BENTLEY Cars offer the finest 


selection available to-day. 
MILES PER MINUTE 

















May we record your name to send you details 
of the Rolls Royce and Bentley post-war pro- 


MILE A MINUTE IN id & ge Be gramme, when available ? 


By M. Jenatzy driving an electric car. 
No plugs required. 


eee: ee 


No plugs required. 


paceman: 


using K.L.G. Plugs. 


Saori, 


Campbell using K.L.G. Plugs. 


Posen oneenai nase SO 


using K.L.G Plugs. 


MILES A MINUTE IN 1939 


using K.L.G. Plugs. 


DD vorrecnnteecenceer OD 


“Meteor” Aircraft fitted with K.L.G. igniter 
Plugs and Thermo Couples. 


K-L-G's PART IN 45 YEARS PROGRESS 
































KL-G SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED, PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W.15 








BY 
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$-12 b.h.p. from 
the 


CUB 


flat-twin diesel 


The horizontal design of th 


The Choice of the Experienced Motorist “CANE” diese! gives inheren 


It was exceptional engineering in the Humber that made ’ 

balance. It is a high - spee 
this car an outstanding success on war service. All that 
was learned in six arduous years is now incorporated in low-weight engine of 1006 c.c 
the new Humber models—unique reliabilitv, exceptional Capacity with a continuou 


performance, tested safety and arm-chair comfort. 


¥* The new HAWK 

* The new SNIPE 

¥* The new SUPER SNIPE 
¥* The new PULLMAN 


heavy duty rating of 12 b.h.p 
at 1.800 r.p.m. The CUB’ 
will start from cold, it wil 
give good service for man: 
years with practically no atten 


tion and uses very little fuel 


Full particulars from your Humber dealer 
HUMBER LTD... COVENTRY 


PRODUCTS OF THE ROOTES GROUP 
ECC CCCCECCCCCCC CCC CCC CSS 


OIL ENGINES (COVENTRY) LTO 


Atlantic Works. Harefietd Road,tCoventry 
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WHY WATER POLLUTION KILLS FISH 


which changes adversely the natural 

qualities of water. It is a menace directed 
essentially against fresh-water fishes, for, al- 
though billions of tons of highly-poisonous 
waste flow into the seas annually, it rapidly 
becomes diluted below a toxic concentration. 

‘the effects of pollution on fish life may be 
considered from two aspects: the direct 
poisonous effects and the indirect effects through 


Pen “eh may be defined as an act 


such factors as oxygen supply and food supply. . 


\lany industrial products, even in small 
concentrations, will kill fishes and fish-spawn. 
Chief among these are metallic salts, sulphur 
products, cyanides, acids and alkalis. The 
ability to withstand them varies greatly with 
specics. Grayling can stand little: sticklebacks 
toler..te a great deal. All fishes are more sus- 
ceptible to poisons just after spawning. 

concentration of one part of lead in 
ten million parts of water is fatal to all adult 


fishes. It coagulates the slime on the gills and 
mout) membranes, producing a hard film 
impe-meable to gases. The fish die of suffoca- 
tion. If a fish be taken out of a lead solution 
before it is too distressed and put into clean 
water, it will shed the gill slime and recover. 
This shows that the effect has been a simple 
phys cal one and that there has been no internal 


poiso ing. All the heavier metal salts, e.g. those 
of ch-omium, zinc, copper, mercury and silver, 
beha e in this way. 

alts of the lighter metals, like sodium, 
magresium and calcium, do penetrate fish 
tissues and cause internal poisoning, but the 
amounts tolerated are much greater than in the 
case of heavy metals. Thus the goldfish can 
toler; te 14,600 parts of common salt per 
million of water at 64° Fahr. 

ea fishes and migratory fresh-water forms 
whicli can excrete excess salts through the gills 
tolerate considerable concentrations of light 
metal salts. 

Sometimes two poisons in water will 
antagonise each other’s effects. Thus, lead salts 
are less toxic when copper salts are present as 
well, the coagulation of the gill slime being 
less severe than that caused by either kind alone. 
Corrosive sublimate (mercuric chloride) is 
tolerated much longer by minnows if common 
salt is also present, but once fish slime has been 
coagulated the addition of light metal salts 
will not restore its permeability. 

Hydrogen sulphide, the gas giving the 
characteristic smell to rotten eggs, is produced 
from the effluents of gas-works, cheese and milk- 
product factories, artificial silk and dyeing 
works and tanneries. Less than one part of it 
per million kills the brook trout; even the hardy 
carp will stand only six parts. It paralyses the 
breathing organs. 

Cyanides are present in the waste from coke 


By CHAPMAN PINCHER 


ovens. They caused the death of salmon smolts 
in the Tees estuary in 1930. More than eight 
parts in ten million of water kill the goldfish. 
Carbolic acid from gas works and chromic 
and tannic acids from tanneries are extremely 
toxic. Among alkalis, caustic soda and am- 
monia are very poisonous. Two parts of the 
latter per million of water kills the perch. 
Although most domestic sewage is chemic- 
ally treated before it is passed into rivers, little 
of its sulphur content is removed. In slow 
streams, it may collect on the bed, forming a 
thick slimy layer in which sulphides are pro- 
duced by the activity of bacteria. This may be 
disturbed during floods and poisons liberated 
in sufficient concentration to kill fish. If well 
diluted and properly controlled, however, 
domestic sewage need not be harmful to fish life 
and may, in fact, provide some sustenance. The 
offal from skin yards, abbatoirs and breweries 
contains some nutriment available to fishes. 
The effluents of sugar-beet factories, 
breweries and sewage works need much oxygen 
for their decomposition. This is abstracted 
from the very small amounts dissolved in water 
and available for fish breathing. The higher 
the temperature, the quicker the rate of effluent 
decomposition and the lower the oxygen-holding 
capacity of the water. In Summer these two 


THE HOMING TOAD ~~ 


Y wife and I have been carrying out 
intelligence tests on Elijah, our 


garden toad, and so far he has 
passed with flying colours. One day, as 
my wife drew a _ shovelful of fuel from 


the coal-house, she saw what appeared to be 
a piece move to another position. Then she 
found that the black lump was a toad, camou- 
flaged with coal-dust. Probably it was Elijah, 
whom we had missed from his gardening duties. 

Fearing that one dark evening she might 
shovel him into the kitchen stove, my wife 
carried him to the extreme end of the garden. 
A few days later he was back, sitting on a block 
supporting the chute in the coal-house, his 
coat washed clean and his eyes bright and 
interested. He was quite undisturbed by the 
rattle of the shovel, but the next time we went 
for coal he had climbed down behind the block. 

Some days later he again emerged on the 
shovel, as black as before. This time we took 
him down the land and tipped him gently over 
a neighbour’s fence. Within a week, back he 
was again, new washed, sitting at his door. 
This time I carried him to the end of the lane, 
a cul-de-sac, and placed him in the furthermost 
garden. Ten days more and I found him trying 
to squeeze under the closed door of the coal- 
house. I placed him on his block, and he was 








THRESHING IN 


WINTER SUNLIGHT 





. 


Stuart F. Philpott 






A busy scene in the Stockyard of a Farm near Banbury, Oxfordshire 


factors may combine to put the oxygen avail- 
able to fishes below their minimum needs. 

A surface film of oil will prevent the 
diffusion of oxygen from the air into the water, 
but it must be very extensive to have much 
significance and it is not an important factor 
in British rivers. 

Suspended matter, including sewage par- 
ticles, coal dust, etc., damages fish life by 
destroying plant food and spawning beds. In 
slow streams a thick slime formed by partial 
decomposition of organic matter destroys green 
plants which encourage insect life and on which 
many fishes deposit their spawn. Even in fast 
waters where the particles have little chance to 
settle, the turbidity they cause prevents light 
penetrating to the bottom and reduces the 
growth of green plants. Sight-hunting fishes 
have little chance to find any food that may 
still remain. 

A thick deposit of slime will prevent the 
successful spawning of trout, salmon and other 
fishes which make a redd. If fishes normally 
spawning on water plants are forced to lay their 
eggs in the slime, egg mortality is high. In 
the Great Lakes of North America, the spawning 
beds of the whitefish became covered with 
sawdust from timber mills and the whitefish 
population seriously declined. 


By DONALD MACKENZIE 


soon tucked up in his corner behind it. Perhaps 
he has begun his hibernation—or was a warm 
October too early ? 

We realised how little we knew about the 
habits of toads, and began to look up the 
authorities. In one I found this: 

The common toad has a remarkable instinct 
for orientation -making long journeys to 
reach special localities in which to lay its 
Co) rae The travelling takes place usually 
by night. . That the toads do not depend 
on visual cues or hygroscopic sensations for 
reaching the selected spot may be proved by 
taking a number of pairing individuals from 
a pond toa considerable distance and turning 
them loose. After very little hesitation, 
and perhaps a few hops in the wrong direc- 
tion, the toads will make a bee-line for 
the pond from which they have been taken. 


And in another I read that toads can find 
their way home from a distance of two to three 
hundred yards and can learn to distinguish 
between different people, but that it is not 
known how. The account, which states that a 
toad may live for forty years, adds that it seems 
a pity for an inoffensive creature, likeable in 
many ways, timid and tameable, apparently 
able to recognise a friend, to have been libelled 
so basely. 

Able to live to be forty, and able to recog- 
nise a friend. Good. When Elijah starts life 
again in the Spring we hope to win his trust by 
giving him tasty morsels. But what? An expert 
on toads at the Reptile House in the Zoo solved 
the problem for us. Ordinary garden worms. 

And what, I asked, was the best way in which 
to make him comfortable in his corner for the 
Winter? Just a bit of dry loose turf or a handful 
of leaves, was the reply. And how to mark 
him, in case, though it is unlikely, four different 
toads have been using the same quarters? A 
light wire ring or a red cotton round a hind leg 
should, I was told, be sufficient. My suggestion 
of a dab of red paint might not be good for his 
very porous skin. 

If and when Elijah feels really at home 
with us we hope to try his homing instinct on 
a larger scale over a cross-gardens course, bee- 
line and avoiding roads. We shall ask the owners 
of all the gardens to keep an eye open for him 
(though he will probably lie low in the daytime), 
and on his arrival we shall welcome him with 
a diet of worms. We have no doubt that our 
little gardener, now turned spider-hunter (which 
is equally useful as there are some monsters in 
the coal-house), will return to his look-out at 
Toad Hall. 
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Ready January 21 


Bride 


in the Solomons 


By Osa JOHNSON 


Mrs. Johnson tells of her 
adventures when, as a young 
bride, she accompanied her 
husband to the Solomon 
Islands on an expedition, the 
main purpose of which was 
to secure the first authentic 
film record of cannibals eating 
human flesh. A vivid picture 
of native life in islands such 
as Guadalcanar, Malaita and 
New Georgia is given, and the 
book is illustrated with some 
very fine photographs. 

12s. 6d. net 


Wild-cat Branning 
By RoBERT STURGIS 

A colourful story of life in the 
Oklahoma oil-fields in the 
early years of this century, and 
of how Bill Branning fought to 
acquire the wealth and power 
for which he set out. 

8s. 6d. net 


For Young Readers 


Purkess the 


Charecoal-burner 


By ALLEN W. SEABY 


A story of life in and around 
the New Forest in the twelfth 
century with a last chapter 
which gives the historical 
facts of many of the incidents 
and enables the reader to link 
up the story with the district 
as we know it today. 6s. ner 
Illustrated 


The 


Three Toymakers 


By UrsuLca M. WILLIAMS 


By the author of The Adven- 
tures of the Little Wooden 
Horse, this tells of the three 
toymakers who live in the 
Black Forest and of the 
wonderful toys they made 
for the prize offered by the 
King. Illus. 7s. 6d. net 


Wimpey 
on Holiday 


By Joan DRaKE 


By the author of The Story of 


Wimpy—A Wump, this tells 
of an exciting holiday spent 
at the seaside by our woodland 
friends. Illus. 3s. 6d. net 


* 


UNITED SERVICES 
BOOK CONTEST 


£1,500 prize plus full royal- 
ties. If you have served in 
the Armed Forces or Mer- 
chant Navies of the United 
Nations at any time since 
September 1939 and wish to 
submit a manuscript, which 
may be fiction or non-fiction, 
write for entry form and full 
details to:—Dept. E24 
GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD. 
182, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.I. 
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WHO MUST POLICE 
THE WORLD? 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HE sub-title of Mr. C. F. 
Strong’s Dynamic Europe is 
“A Background of Ferment 

and Change”’ (Hodder and Stoughton 
and University of London Press, 16s.). 
“Tf the age we live in,’’ says Mr. 
Strong, ‘“‘is one of ferment and change, 
so is the past from which it draws 
its being, and I use the term Dynamic 
to emphasize this continuing process. 
This dynamic quality in the develop- 
ment of Europe is what gives to 
Western Civilisation its fertility and 
diversification. It was for this price- 
less heritage that we struggled in the 
war. It is for the preservation of its 
roots and the enrichment of its fruit 
that we must continue to strive. .. . 
But we shall certainly not achieve 


which individual nations have re- 
nounced authority for the sake of the 
general good? Ifthe latter, that would 
mean (at any rate within this limited 
sphere) federation; and it is Mr. 
Strong’s opinion that the time is not 
ripe for this. 

“Despite the experience of two 
world wars, the nations of Europe, and 
still more the nations of the wider 
world, show not the slightest disposi- 
tion to federate. . . . When, in 1940, 
France was falling headlong before the 
German assault, Mr. Churchill offered 
her union with Britain on equal terms, 
but even in face of that overwhelming 
disaster she would not accept it.’ Nor 
is there any reason to suppose, he 
adds, that the United States would 


AAAAAAAAAAAMMAAAAAAAMAAM 
DYNAMIC EUROPE. By C. F. Strong. 
(Hodder & Stoughton & University of London Press, I6s.) 


THAT REMINDS ME. By Winifred Graham. 
(Skeffington, 12s. 6d.) 


THE PURSUIT OF LOVE. By Nancy Mitford. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 8s. 6d.) 


GIVE BACK MY RIVERS AND HILLS. 


By I. Feng. 


Translated by Innes Jackson. 
(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 
AAAAAAAAMAAMAAMMMMaAWMaAMMomnau— 


this by isolating ourselves after the 
war from the affairs of Europe, to 
which we truly belong, but only by 
resolving to become good Europeans.”’ 


A PROCESS OF UNFOLDING 


Well, that is the theme: not one 
of much originality, for there are few, 
I imagine, who do not realise that 
history is not a mere succession of 
incidents placed one after the other, 
but a process of unfolding, one phase 
arising out of, and because of, its 
precedent phase. It has all been said 
simply : that men reap what they sow. 
But it doesn’t hurt to say it again. 

Mr. Strong’s method is. this. 
First he gives us a quick run over the 
European scene as it is to-day. Then 
in a series of chapters he examines the 
sources and headwaters that have 
flowed together to form the contem- 
porary river : Greece, Rome, Christian- 
ity, and so on up to the Russian 
Revolution, Fascism and Nazism, and 
the clash of the “ideologies’”’ of the 
second world war. Finally, there is a 
chapter in which he tries to read the 
riddle of that inscrutable sphinx, the 
future. 

It is in this last chapter that he 
touches the matters which are heavy 
to-day on so many minds. The main 
problem before us, he thinks, is 
“inescapably a question of power.” 
In time, the Germans can doubtless 
be helped ‘“‘to find their way back to 
the confraternity of peoples.’’ Mean- 
while, the United Nations must be 
ready to crush any attempt at a Nazi 
revival. By what means is this to be 
done? That is the crux of the whole 
matter. Should it be done by joint 
power or common power? In other 
words, should action be by the forces 
of many nations or by one force over 


come in, and without her a federation 
would be “meaningless.’’ 

There are two points here which 
federalists might reasonably make: 
one, that Mr. Churchill’s offer was not 
made to France, a vast and diverse 
entity that cannot be imprisoned thus 
in a word, but to a body of men who 
had, in the main, worked for and 
welcomed the disaster that had 
befallen their country. Were Pétain 
and Laval “France’’? Hardly. 
Secondly, I for one would not admit, 
without a good deal of enquiry, the 
argument that a widespread federa- 
tion of powers would be “meaning- 
less’’ without the adherence of the 
United States. On the contrary, the 
States might find in those circum- 
stances that it was “isolation’’ that 
Was meaningless. 


WORLD UNITY 


However, these are points of view, 
and certainly Mr. Strong is right in 
saying that no federation can succeed 
unless the nations concerned desire it. 
You don’t get a happy marriage 
merely by whisking a couple off to a 
registrar and signing a few papers. 
Mr. Strong’s final conclusion is: 
“World unity can only take one of 
two forms: either that imposed by 
the hegemony of one state, which is 
the evil the peace-seeking nations 
have been fighting to destroy, or that 
achieved through a federal union 
freely entered by them all, which, as 
we have argued, is at present im- 
practicable. 

“The first from being intoler- 
able-and the second not immediately 
realisable, we are left with the 
middle way, to which the plan of the 
United Nations would seem to point.”’ 
This is as far as he expects us to get 











HOW TO 
STUDY BIRDS 


Stuart Smith 
‘““Not simply ‘anothe 
bird book,’ but 
planned approach t 
the fascinating hobb 
of bird-watching. 
complete year in th 
life of a bird is taken, 
and every aspect of i) 
fully described. The 
photographs and 
drawings are excep 
tionally good. A book: 
one cannot praise too 
highly.” GLASGOW HERA! 
T/ustrated 8s. 6d. 


BIRDS OF 


THE NIGHT 


Eric Hosking 
and 


Cyril Newberry 


This companion vol. 
ume to Birds of the Da) 
tells the story of those 
mysterious creatures, 
the owls. The 86 photo 
graphs, many taken by 
flashlight, are among 
the most remarkable 
ever reproduced. 

I//ustrated 12S. 6d 


PLANT 
HUNTING 
IN CHINA 
E. H. M. Cox 


The story of plant col 
lecting in China fron 
the days when th 
East Indiamen brough 
back living cargoes o 
Camellias, Paonies 
Azaleas and Chrysan 
themums, down t 
modern times whet 
great collectors — lik« 
Wilson, Forrest anc 
Kingdon Ware 
searched the Tibetat 
Marches for plants t« 
grace our gardens. 

Ilustrated 12s. 6d 
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Books for Tokens 





NORMAN DOUGLAS 


An Almanac 
6 - net 





} With decorations. 


Vv. S. PRITCHETT 
It May Never Happen 


Short stories. 7/6 net 


'REDERIC PROKOSCH 


Age of Thunder 
Fiction. 8'6 net 
PETER MATTHEWS 


European Balance 


8 @ net 








Topical. 


POLLY HILL 
Through 
the Dark Wood 


Poetry. 3 6 net 


ERIC JOYSMITH 
Pegasus 


Juvenile. 5§/- net 


The Pick of Punch 
7 6 net 


A selection. 





—— 


Chatto & Windus 





























HERBERT 
JENKINS zz 


Just Out 


Sleeping Island 
by P. G. DOWNES 


This is the story of one man’s 
adventuring in the unchartered 
wilds of the Canadian North- 
West. Illustrated with many half- 
tone plates. 15s. net. 


Angling 
Diversions 
by A. COURTNEY 
WILLIAMS 


This book can justly be described 
as a “different kind’ of fishing 
book, and one which is bound to 
interest and delight anglers of all 
ages, whether they be expert or 
duffers. Illustrated 8s. 6d. net. 


Far-Off Strands 
by DALE COLLINS 


Those who enjoy romance, crisp 
writing, unusual settings and 
plots which carry to the last 
paragraph “‘Far-Off Strands’ 
holds a feast of reading. 

8s. 6d. net. 


Man of Death 
by ARTHUR GASK 
Here, Arthur Gask has again 
written one of those outstanding 
n.ysterystorieswhichhavesecured 
for him his enviable reputation. 

8s. 6d. net. 


HERBERT JENKINS LTD 


| 3, DUKE OF YORK STREET, 
— ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
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in the immediate future towards the 
final goal: ‘‘the overthrow of inter- 
national anarchy and the permanent 
triumph of the Rule of Law.” His 
book is a useful outline of the way in 
which, in the past, the battle to this 
end has surged and swayed. 


OPUS 86 

Winifred Graham’s autobiography 
That Reminds Me (Skeffington, 12s. 
6d.) is the author’s eighty-sixth book. 
Most of them have been novels. The 
publishers optimistically call the 
present work an ‘‘enchanting volume,”’ 
but this citizen must place on record 
that he was not enchanted. He 
thought the book flat, banal and not 
worth writing. When you have said 
that the author was born rich, married 
money, and wrote many novels, there 
is not much to be added, so far as 
this book reveals her to us. 

I think her sense of values is all 
wrong. She has a gossip-writer’s style. 
Take this, concerning Dean Inge’s 
wife : ‘‘ Petite and vivacious with an 
attraction all her own, this sweet little 
lady always wore period hats which 
suited her to perfection. She invited 
us to the historical deanery under the 
shadow of St. Paul’s, and there we 
saw the Dean’s large round table at 
which he wrote——’”’ What ?—‘the 
many articles that delighted Evening 
Standard readers.’’ Well, the Dean 
did also write a book or two on 
Plotinus and such things. 


JOURNALESE 

These pages permit you to gorge 
yourself on clichés. You can riot 
among ‘‘auspicious occasions’’ and 
scenes that ‘‘ breathe romance’’; you 
can ‘join the majority’ and enjoy the 
‘inestimable boon”’ of watching the 
“flower of the flock’’ or contemplate 
“youthful memories twining round 
those ancient walls.”’ 

You can accept, if you feel so 
disposed, the statement that Matthew 
Arnold was “the celebrated Head of 
Rugby,” and that in 1757, fifty-nine 
years before she was born, Charlotte 
Bronté was in London. She was there, 
says our author, with Emily. “They 
stayed with their father in order to 
visit Smith Elder and Company.” 
Apart from the date, this is all wrong. 
The time when old Bronté took Char- 
lotte and Emily up to London was 
when he was seeing them off to school 
in Brussels. The celebrated visit to 
Mr. Smith was much later; Mr. 
Bronté didn’t go with the girls, and 
the two who went were Charlotte 
and Anne, not Charlotte and Emily. 
There was a rumour that the Bronté 
books were all written by one person, 
so these two, who had not met their 
publisher before, went up in 1848 to 
prove their separate identities. One 
imagines that the dour Emily did not 
go because she did not care what 
people said. She had got Wuthering 
Heights off her chest and that was 


that—alas ! only one book, not 86. 


UNCRITICAL MIND 

On an early page Miss Graham 
says: “I was lucky never to have to 
face the blighting disappointment so 
many authors suffer at the outset of 
their career. Often I wrote as many 
as three novels a year and never 
remember having one refused.’’ I 
have not read any of Miss Graham’s 
novels, but the uncritical mind re- 
vealed in this book makes me wonder 
whether she was as lucky as she 
supposes. Whether anything could 
have made her a writer I don’t know. 
A little smacking and shaking at the 
beginning might have helped. She is 
absurdly without standards : she uses 
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the word genius more than once in 
relation to writers whom one knows 
to be nothing ‘but hard-working hacks. 
Altogether, the book has the flavour 
one would expect from an author to 
whom writing seems to have become 
a mere habit indulged in to excess. 
How, otherwise, can one explain the 
spending of a whole chapter on the 
description of a bazaar organised 
during the last war ? 


INDIVIDUAL FLAVOUR 


Miss Nancy Mitford’s novel The 
Pursuit of Love (Hamish Hamilton, 
8s. 6d.) is the first work I have read 
of this author and it seemed to me to 
have a most individual flavour. Ex- 
pressed briefly, the story tells how a 
peer’s daughter, full of romantic 
notions about love and marriage, 
married first a rich grubby-minded 
person who soon bored her, then a 
poor altruist whom she soon bored. 
In the recoil from these experiences, 
she became the mistress of a French 
duke for the sake of the good time he 
could give her, only to find that the 
person thus chance-met and casually 
accepted was the love of her life, 
whom she had so long been seeking. 
She had her glorious morning, but 
there was no continuing day. The war 
put an end to her and her lover. 

In developing this theme, Miss 
Mitford takes us through an environ- 
ment that is, in the main, wealthy, 
self-seeking, self-satisfied, and either 
with no morals at all cr with morals 
of an antique rigidity. Which is worse 
for the bringing up of a number of 
sensitive children it would be difficult 
to say; and the author is not con- 
cerned to say it. She is content to 
present a world she has evidently 
known intimately, leaving the reader 
to draw for himself any moral he is 
disposed to discover. In the main, the 
character-drawing is convincing, 
though Lord Merlin with his dyed 
pigeons and whippets wearing dia- 
mond collars seems to have a touch of 
fairyland, and Linda’s father, hunting 
his children with bloodhounds, a touch 
of the jungle. But I thought it an 
uncommonly good novel. 


CHINESE OBSERVER 


Give Back My Rivers and Hills 
(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) is a war narrative 
translated by Innes Jackson from the 
Chinese of I. Feng. It deals with a 
phase of the fight against Japan before 
the war in Europe had broken out. 
Mr. Feng, who has since, we are told, 
become a guerilla fighter, was at that 
time, in 1937, doing various non- 
combatant jobs, such as improving the 
morale of the villagers, interrogating 
prisoners, and so forth. He did this in 
no sheltered far-removed headquarters 
but close up to the battle-front, and 
so he is able to give us a clear picture 
of what the war meant to the Chinese 
in those early days. 


BEAUTY OF THE WORLD 

It is a narrative of hard work, 
scanty feeding, bitter fighting; but 
the author never loses his lyrical 
interest in the beauty of the world. 
Again and again he breaks into a 
brief poem like this : ‘The pale green 
willows lining both banks of the river 
had shot out their golden-brown and 
pliant twigs. Woods of peach-blossom 
here and there were flaunting their 
exquisite rosy-coloured buds, seducing 
the mind of the wanderer like attrac- 
tive young girls. The spring breeze 
skimmed my languid cheeks, bringing 
me pleasure and consolation. The 
songs of little wild birds soothed my 
longing.”’ 
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HURST « BLACKETT 











Important Standard Books 
on the Horse and Riding 
Lieut.-Col. P. D. 
STEWART 
D.S.0., D:£., LP. 
HANDLING HORSES 
Sporting Life: ““A most valuable 
addition to horse literature. 
Every owner, trainer, and rider 
of any class of saddle-horse is 
recommended to read this book.” 


Illustrations by Major G. D. 
Tidmarsh, M.C. 15/- 





Lieut.-Col. H. D. 
CHAMBERLIN 


Training Hunters, Jumpers 
and Hacks (2nd Edition) 15/- 


Riding and Schooling Horses 
(3rd Edition) 12/6 





James 


FILLIS 


Breaking and riding 
(5th Edition) 21/- 





Capt. M. Horace 
HAYES 
F:R.C.V'S. 

Points of the Horse 

(5th Edition) 42/- 
Riding and Hunting 

(5th Edition) 20/- 
Stable Management and 
Exercise (3rd Edition)  20/- 
Training and Horse Manage- 
ment in India (7th Edition) 10/6 
Veterinary Notes for Horse 
Owners (12th Edition) 42/- 





Capt. F. C. 
HITCHCOCK 
M.C. 

Rudiments of Riding 

Cloth 2/6. Rexine 3/6 
“To Horse’’ (3rd Edition) 12/6 
“Saddle Up’’ (8th Edition) 12/6 





Major A. J. R. 
LAMB, os. 


Horse Facts (2nd Edition) 8/6 





Capt. V. 8S. 
& LITTAUER 
The Forward Seat 
(3rd Edition) 8/6 
More About The Forward 
Seat 8/6 





The Publishers regret that the 

above titles are in short supply at 

the moment and may not be avail- 

able at your Bookseller. Every 

endeavour is being made to have 

them available during the next few 
months. 


HURST « BLACKETT 


TD. 
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To: A. Farmer, Esq., 
Goodland Farm, 
Cropshire. 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 


December, 1945. 


Thank you for another of your interesting and 


stimulating letters. 


Yes, it is probable that, Lend-Lease 


having ended, fewer American heavy duty tractors will be 


imported. 


When, however, you suggest that the absence of 


+s 


American competition may tempt us to 
can hardly believe that you are serious. 


take it easy’, we 
You know as well 


as we do that your interests and our own are inseparable— 
that to let you down would be the end of us as Agricultural 
Engineers. Of course we welcome competition, as a natural 
stimulus, and we can assure you its temporary absence can 


in no way influence Marshall policy. 


For here is our Field- 


Marshall Diesel Tractor, designed to meet the best American 


machines ‘*in the field’; 


designed to show its mettle in 


competition—and to do more than hold its own ! And that 
Tractor, Mr. Farmer, is the machine at your disposal— 


Lend-Lease or no Lend-Lease. 


You ask. about deliveries. 


Well, the Tractor is now 


in flow production and output steadily increasing ; but we 
must ask you to be patient just a little longer. In the mean- 
time, why not see it for yourself, at work in the field, and 
hear what its owners have to say about its performance, fuel 
consumption, and simplicity ? That will do you more good 


than a dozen letters from— 


Yours faithfully, 


MARSHALL OF GAINSBOROUGH 





MARSHALL SONS & CO. LTD., ENGINEERS. 


Field - Marshall Diesel Tractors, 


Registerei 
Yrade Marx 


Grain - Marshall 
Threshers and Combine Harvesters. 





MARLEY FARM oe 


for housing livestock, 
produce and implements 


under ideal conditions with negligible maintenance costs 


The Marley system of construction utilises 
structural units of precast reinforced concrete, 
which are unaffected by the weather and 
therefore require no maintenance. With these 
standard units almost any type, size and shape 
of building can be erected — giving ideal 
accommodation for the livestock, produce or 
implements to be housed. 


FULL PARTICULARS 


on request. Please state 
the type and size of 
building in which you 
are interested—whether 
Dutch Barns,Cowsheds, 
Grain Bins, Implement 
Sheds, Cattle Yards or 
Store Sheds, 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: London Road, Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Scottish Office: Cadder, Bishopbriggs, Nr. Glasgow. 


wort«s THROUGHOUT THE 


Telephone: Sevenoaks 225! 
Telephone : Bishopbriggs 415 


CO an FT &: FT 
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FARM TRAINING 
IN SCOTLAND 


the education every boy from 
the poorest to the richest ean get 
in Scotland. On the agricultural side 
we know in England that Scotland has 
provided some of our best teachers. 
But the Scots are now divided 
among themselves on the future 
development of agricultural education. 
Mr. Thomas Johnston,when he was 
Secretary of State for Scotland, set up 
a Committee under the chairmanship 
of Lord Alness, to enquire into the 
working of the agricultural colleges 
and universities in Scotland and make 
recommendations for the future. The 
majority of the Committee recommend 
that only one of the three universities 
should give a degree course and that 
the thre2 agricultural colleges provided 
with new buildings in country sur- 
roundings should concentrate on 
diploma and short-term courses, teach- 
ing those who are anxious to farm on 
their own account or fill key posts on 
the practical side. Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow are the three 
universities at each of which there is 
a college of agriculture. The function 
of the university, as the majority of 
the Committee see it, should be to 
provide degree courses for students 
who intend to be research workers, 
university and college lecturers, ad- 
visory officers and county organisers. 
Their training is necessarily much 
more specialised than the course that 
suits the practical man. It so happens 
at the present time that at all three 
centres proposals are being considered 
which will need a large expenditure 
of money and in some cases new build- 
ings. The question is whether the best 
possible facilities should not be pro- 
vided at one university designated for 
advanced study. There is a good deal 
to be said in favour of this. 
* * * 


Gt have long taken a pride in 


Scotland is a small country and 
the average number of students 
awarded degrees at the three uni- 
versities was only 29 a year between 
1923 and 1933 and only 26 between 
1933 and 1938. So on the average 
there were about 80 students taking 
agricultural degree courses at the three 
universities. The small number may 
be due to the generally depressed 
state of farming between the two 
wars or, more probably, the main 
reason is that small farms preponder- 
atein Scotland. They are managed by 
working farmers who, naturally 
enough, regard the time required for 
acquiring a university degree as 
excessive for their purpose. It is 
reasonable enough to assume that the 
maximum number of students likely 
to want university instruction would 
be about 120 against 80 before the 
war. This takes full account of the 
greater appreciation of scientific know- 
ledge which has come to many farmers 
who will now want their sons to take 
a technical course. For most of them 
the college course will be the most 
suitable, but there will be some who 
will want to specialise by taking the 
full university course. Scotland is not 
a rich country, and the majority of the 
Committee consider the best results 
will be obtained by concentrating 
resources on the provision of one 
adequately staffed and fully equipped 
university faculty of agriculture. 

us 


Lord Alness and two other mem- 
bers disagree. They declare that the 
single university idea is impracticable 
because both Aberdeen and Glasgow 
are committed to the provision of a 
university course. The settled policy 
of Aberdeen is to devote special atten- 
tion to the biological sciences basic to 


agriculture, forestry and fish 
Glasgow University intends to sp 

ise in dairying and veterinary sci 
and it is most unlikely that Edinby 
with the oldest endowed chai 
agriculture in the country, would ; 
up its claim to continue a long r 

of service in the agricultural spice 
They take the view that it i 
advantage to science teaching in the 
university that it should interest :. self 
in agricultural problems and tht it 
is of much account to the colleges :hat 
they should measure their attainm nts 
by university standards. This is a 
difference of opinion which the new 


.Secretary of State willdecide. Ie»pect 


that the three universities will b_ left 

to carry on as heretofore. Sco tish 

professors are determined folk and none 

will readily yield toa rival university, 
* * * 


The Alness Committee recommend 
that as new buildings are urgently 
required they should be situated in 
rural surroundings with farms and 
residential hostels attached to them. 
There is also the sensible suggestion 
that more attention should be paid to 
the crofting counties. No amount of 
education would enable the crofter to 
make a living from his holding, but he 
may be helped by the right instruction 
to make the best use of it in securing a 
good return from his stock and in pro- 
viding home-grown food for his family. 

There are certainly good grounds 
for adopting the proposal that a new 
centre should be selected, as reason- 
ably accessible as possible to all parts 
of the area, and from such a centre 
instructors could cover the Western 
Highlands and Islands. Scotland has 
no farm institutes as we know them 
in England. Nor indeed, according to 
the Alness Report, is there any demand 
for a farm institute training. In 
England we have at least one farm 
institute for each county and some 
of the bigger counties are to have two. 
The Alness Committee recommends 
that for Scotland there should be three 
farm institutes—one in the south-west 
with milk production as its principal 
interest, one in the east priiuarily 
concerned with crop husbandry and 
one in the north-east primarily 
concerned with animal husbandry. 

+ oe & 


Mr. Joseph Duncan, who spoke 
on the Committee for the farm ser- 
vants, disagrees with his coll: .gues 
about this. He wants to see oni,’ one 
agricultural college. He does not think 
there will ever be many young © 2ople 
who are willing to spend two yi its at 
an agricultural college or a yea> ata 
farm institute, and better prc ‘ision 
should be made for the other. He 
suggests that the extension «. rvice 
should be organised under a D 
of Extension Work, whose 
quarters should be at the one 
selected. Scotland should be d ~ 
into three provinces and sub-d 
again into regions, probably n 
all. Each should have a dem« 
tion farm, which would serv: 
centre for the region with ad: 
buildings to enable short cours: 
conducted. This proposal for a 
service on a national basis is on : 
lines to the plans now going f 
for a National Advisory Ser 
England and Wales, though in E 
we are divorcing the Advisory 
from the agricultural colleges. 
taking away from the colleges ‘ 
day contact with farmers whi y 
leave them poorer and give the ime 
less personal and understandi: * sel 
vice, although it may look more 
impressive on paper. 


CINCINNATI S. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR 
LAND 


look is somewhat obscured by 

the multiplicity of proposals 
such as those in reference to develop- 
ment rights. War-time works have 
chany-d the character of some dis- 
trict.. and scores of mansions have 
sufier d a permanent change to new, 
and \sually institutional, uses. The 
brigh est prospect is for the future of 
well- {anned residences of moderate 
size, purely rural areas, and for 
them there is no lack of buyers or 
tena:.s. The perhaps temporary 
meas ce of fixity of tenure of farms 
has s.-reotyped old rentals that often 
seem guite inadequate. State aid for 
fore: y should encourage bidding for 
certs 1 types of estates. It is too much 
to hi ve for any abatement of death 
dutic , which are still forcing “‘ break- 
up” ales of noted properties. One 
cons juence is the broadening of the 
base of ownership, for, except in 
abou one instance out of every five, 
prop .ty does not pass in its entirety 
from one owner to another, but is 
sold .5 separate farms, the mansion 
bein. dealt with along with a few 
acres. and not infrequently becoming 
a school or public institution. 


CONTINUED ALL-ROUND 
ACTIVITY 
E* EPT in the City where, accord- 
g to one of the oldest firms of 
agents, “‘the property market is 
paralysed,” active dealings have pro- 
gresscd right through the turn of the 
old year and the first week or two of 
the present one. More negotiations 
are being successfully concluded for 
Crown leases in the West End, and a 
large block in Piccadilly is changing 
hands. 
The re-development of about 
460 acres in Lambeth and Southwark 
is discussed in a report to the Duchy 
of Cornwall by the Land Steward to 
Kennington Manor and Mr. Louis de 
Soissons. Suggestions for improving 
the London property of the Duchy 
were exhaustively considered in 1911; 
and in 1920 about 9 acres were 
entrusted to Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley for sale on behalf of the 
Duchy. Good flats and houses have 
been built on the estate in recent 
years, and it has been well said that 
“it is a privilege to be a tenant there.” 


THE BROOKLANDS TERMS 


Te round off the many references 
that have from time to time been 
made to Brooklands in the Estate 
Market pages of Country LIFE it may 
be noted that Vickers-Armstrongs, 
Limited, have bought the Weybridge 
property for £330,000, including the 
benefit of any claim for compensation 
in respect of requisitioning. The price 
is generally believed to be better than 
the vendors could have obtained if 
the Government had acquired the 
property on the basis of its estimated 
selling value as in March, 1939. 


PURCHASE AND SALE OF 
HOTELS 

FOQUISITIONING continues to 
hamper the repair and refitting, 
in fact the whole future, of hotels. 
One that has been lately de-requisi- 
tioned, the Royal Crescent at Filey, 
is being rehabilitated by the buyers, 
the l’rederick Hotels, Limited, who 
have just bought another freehold, 
the ‘ rown at Scarborough. The com- 
pany s recent sale of the Hotel Great 
Central, Marylebone, to the L.N.E. 
Railway, is a reminder that the 
furn ture from that establishment had 
bee: removed on requisitioning, only 
to bv destroyed by incendiary bombs 
Whei. it was stored. ; 
he late Lady Kendall-Butler’s 
nham freehold, Bourton House, 


AY regards landed estates,the out- 


Shr 


sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, is to be used as a preparatory 
school. 


CHARLES JAMES FOX’S 
CHERTSEY RETREAT 
HEN St. Anne’s Hill the 
Chertsey estate, was in the 

market in 1924 it extended to 285 
acres. Now it again figures among 
properties for sale, but much changed, 
the house being thoroughly modern, 
having been erected in 1936, and its 
appurtenant land being of only just 
under 40 acres. Lovers of old sur- 
vivals will be glad to learn that the 
grotto and the Temple of Friendship, 
which has marble pillars and floors, 
dating from about the year 1700, have 
been preserved, and that the wistaria 
which in the course of a couple of 
centuries had grown up on the old 
house that Charles James Fox lived 
in is still flourishing and adorning the 
modern residence. Fox’s cottage, 
built 150 years ago, also survives, and 
it is said to have often been visited 
by Queen Victoria. The present house 
has been called ‘‘a suntrap,”’ for it is 
circular and no ray of sunshine is 
wasted. Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co. are co-operating with a Woking 
agent in offering the estate for sale. 
Contemporary accounts of the life of 
Charles James Fox at St. Anne’s Hill 
were mainly concerned with his 
enjoyment of the gardens and sur- 
rounding farm land. Lord Holland, a 
chronicler of the rural retirement of 
Charles James Fox,tells of‘ his gardens, 
his books, and his cheerful life in the 
country.” St. Anne’s Hill, once cele- 
brated for its nightingales, is still a 
sanctuary of blackbirds and thrushes, 
as it was at the time Fox was pathetically 
protesting against being dragged back 
into the arena of politics. 


A TUDOR HOUSE ON A NEW 
SITE 


OOMBE WOODHOUSE, on King- 

ston Hill, represents a successful 
experiment in the transplantation of 
a Tudor house. It is an old timber 
building which was originally erected 
in the year 1483 on the banks of the 
Colne, near Colchester. Records show 
that at the time of the death of 
Henry VIII the house was occupied 
by Catharine Parr, who held it for 
some years and displayed her armorial 
bearings in the stained-glass windows. 
From about the year 1600 until the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, 
its history is not recorded, but in 
that pericd the Tudor work was 
overlaid with Georgian notions, and 
the original timbering was covered 
with plaster and a balustrade was 
added. Later, worse befell it, for it 
became an inn. About 40 years ago, 
Mr. Thornton-Smith, perceiving how 
much beauty of ancient craftsmanship 
was hidden, had the structure taken 
to pieces and carefully rebuilt in 
Surrey in such a way as to reveal 
once more its Tudor beauty. Residen- 
tially the house was at the same time 
completely fitted in the modern 
manner, and the grounds were laid 
out to accord with the half-timbered 
exterior of the house. In_ 1924, 
Messrs. Curtis and Henson offered 
the freehold by auction, and it 
became the property of Sir Ernest 
Horlick, Bt. The four acres of garden 
adjoin Coombe Hill golf course. 
Coombe Woodhouse is now in the 
hands of Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley for sale. The house is very 
much more than a mere curiosity of 
antiquity, for it has spacious rooms, 
oak panelling and carving and a note- 
worthy old oak staircase. Coombe 
Woodhouse is within nine miles of 
Hyde Park Corner. ARBITER. 
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Write for Spring CATALOGUE 


OF ‘* First-Class ”’ 


FLOWER & 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 


SWEET PEAS, MONTBRETIA, DAHLIAS, GLADIOLI, SEED POTA- 
TOES, FERTILIZERS, INSECTICIDES, etc. Also special strains of “ First 
Class’’” GRASS SEEDS for Lawns, Bowling Greens, Tennis, Courts etc. 
Lowis Seeds Ideal for Gifts. Vouchers from 5/- to any amount. 
Special terms to Allotment Associations, Clubs etc. Please enclose Id. 
stamp for Catalogue. LOWIS (Seeds) Ltd., 66 Boston, Lincs. 
London Office: Aldwych House, Aldvweh, W.C.2. 





atlas i . 

. 913 tons of milk 

ie, in her lifetime. 
F. & S. Photo 


ger gages 





BRITISH FRIESIANS 
hold the record for the 


MOST COWS TO GIVE 
1,000 Ibs. OF BUTTER 


in one year 


PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 


BRITISH FRIESIAN CATTLE SOCIETY 


ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON W.C.2. PHONE: HOLBORN 6680 
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STUDIO J 


Frances wears a pinafore contrived 
from a Summer cotton frock with 
frills over the shoulders like a Vic- 
torian child’s. Susan (right) wears a 
party frock from Givan’s in frilled 
organdie 
* 
Left— 
Party frock for a two-year-old in 
organdie, banded and frilled with net, 
and a christening robe in real lace. 
Fortnum & Mason 
* 
Right— 
Pin-dotted rayon, butcher blue and 
white, with tiny bows, white smock- 
ing, white organdie collar. A hand- 
knitted Fair Isle in pastels. Both 
Duvelleroy 


ARD-PRESSED mammas can take comfort 
H from prospects of better supplies and better- 

quality clothes for their offspring. Factories and 
workrooms are getting their workers back, and ther 
will be more fabrics for Summer frocks and Spring 
suits and coats. Wellingtons are being released ‘or 
town children as well as country. Millions of Welling 
tons and sandals for children were imported before 
the war, so that even though more children’s shc> 
have been made, they have been swallowed up by t 
lack of these subsidiaries. Nylon fabrics, especia'iy 
designed and woven for dresses and underwear, wv 
be in the shops for the Summer, some pure line: 3 
and plenty of fine woollens. 

Styles are certainly charming. Small childrer’: 
clothes look very gay; clothes for older girls tend 
become replicas of their mother’s and less “‘ missish ' 
Flowered fabrics are in the minority. The millions 
sprigs of pre-war days have largely disappeared, ai 
it is the clean-looking shirting stripes, plaids, a: 
checks that dominate the rails of dresses. Tweeds 1 
neutral shades or tiny dice checks are the popu: 
choice for coats for both boys and girls, young ad 
old. Grey flannels are shown with pastel rayon collz 
for later on; velveteen in ruby, brown, dark bh 
makes the prettiest Winter ‘‘ best dresses,’’ with fo 
narrow bands of smocking gathering them into a tig 
bodice, the last flush with the waistline. Girls a 
having overcoats as plain as their brother’s and ‘ 
the same tweeds. 

All the stores are opening special departments « 
cater for the ‘teenage girls, so we may see the dis 
The little girl wears a duster-checked fine woollen from The White House, the little appearance of the traditional English Miss of forei; 

boy a buster suit from Daniel Neal caricaturists during the next few years. The dresses, 


STUDIO J 
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A suggestion for the 
Spring Wedding 


ridal C= 


In Ivory Rayon Satin 


at Derr 4) 





” Salons— 
Second Floor 


A charming model 


in Rayon Satin. 
































Simple and stylish, with 
long sleeves over wrist 


and a posy at waist 


Hips 39 and 41 ins. 


£11.38.0 


(7 Coupons) 


And in Ivory Rayon 
Taffeta 
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Hand loop knitted 
bedjacket in pink, 
blue or white 

6 coupons 67/6 
Limited quantity 
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famous for linens since 1766 








‘Oxford Street and at 175-176 Sloane Street, $.W 
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style all their own. They have adopted the broad short scarf, whic: they 
knot under their chin with ends projecting each side like pussy’s bows. 
They even tie their squares in this way, and often tie their hair up with 
bright ribbon to match. Fair Isle sweaters are as popular for them as fo; 
tiny children. These girls can find shoes at Jones’s of Eastbourne, why 
has red and blue wedge laced shoes—in sizes 9 (children’s) to 3% (1 .dies’ 
—in suéde and calf, on wide form-fitting lasts. Wooden-soled clogs fo; 
two coupons at Lillywhites are good buys to wear in the house, or the 


garden in Summer. 


They are strapped in two colours of kid, white or 


green with tan. Jonesalso has brown willow calf Oxford shoes for sche >] and 
limited numbers of red and blue one-bar shoes in tough-wearing goat. 
skin (made by Korectshape) for tiny children. 


Buster suit with shorts in rayon linen, a lemon shirt. 
Right: Duster-checked fine wool delaine with pockets, 


pleats, white collar and cuffs. 


Both The WhiteJYHouse. 


pinafores, coats, and suits designed for her for this Spring are 
fresh and debonair, without looking in any way “‘Hollywood”’ 
or violently sophisticated, so the change is all to the good. 
Harrods show a quaker-grey velveteen with a long skirt, a 
scooped-out neckline with a piped edge, and two butterfly 
bows on the points of the décolletage on either side—a youth- 


ful style that has great chic as well. D. H. Evans’s fine wool 
dresses are festive enough for a small party, with their butcher- 
blue and white pin-dotted dirndl skirts hemmed in scarlet 
and scarlet short-sleeved tops. Bolero jackets and skirts in 
shepherd’s plaid, black and white, or brown and white, are 
an enchanting style for a tall, slim girl. Harrods show them 
and, for the country, tweed skirts with sleeveless waistcoats, 
unlined, to be worn over shirts or jerseys. These are a very 








good buy for nine coupons and would suit any figure. 


Suits are gayer than for several seasons. 
choice for schoolgirls holidaying in London has been a rose- 
red rough tweed suit worn with the brightest of accessories, 
grass green or blue, and these young girls are evolving a scarf 


The popular 


ties with a sash and fastens at the back 
triangular pearl buttons. 


Liberty smock in Tana lawn printed with tiny 
flowers in pastel colours, white silk collar and cuffs, 
with 


HE dresses, suits, and coats 

worn by small Englis!, chil. 
dren set the nursery fashicns al 
over the world. Nothing could 
be prettier than the cottoi:s and 
woollen dresses of this s:ason. 
Plaid cotton ginghams, woven jp 
two or three colours at a time. 
are being styled by Fortnum and 
Mason, with scalloped shoulder 
yokes merging into tiny bell- 
shaped pockets. Sleeves are short 
and puffed; skirts are fairly full 
and gored like a_ grown-ups, 
Adorable duster-checked fine 
wool frocks in butcher blue 
navy, green, or red and white 
are shown by The White House 
for two- and_ three-year-olds 
They also have puffed sleeve; 
pouched pockets, bunchy skirts 
and are finished with white lawn 
collars and cuffs. Ten- and 
twelve-year-olds have _ these 
duster-checks in _ streamlined 
tailored styles. 

Fortnum & Mason have 
tailored shorts for girls in nay 
serge and grey flannel, and grey 
flannel shorts for small boys. 

P. Joyce REyno_ps., 
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If patience 

is a virtue 
Bronnley Soap 
is certainly 

a luxurious 
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CROSSWORD No. 834 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 834, Country Lire, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,"’ not later than the 
first post on Thursday, January 24, 1946 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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Name 





Mr., Mrs., etc. 


Address 








SOLUTION TO No. 833. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 

appeared in the issue of January 11, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Peterborough; 8, Amber; 9, Madrigals; 11, Palanquins; 
12, Firm; 14, Answer; 15, Cranwell; 17, Tumblers; 19, Stream; 22, Carp; 
23, Inhalation; 25, Sundering; 26, Irene; 27, Presentiment. DOWN.— 
1, Pebbles; 2, Tarantella; 3, Rumour; 4, Ordinary; 5, Omit; 6, Granite; 
7, Malpractices; 10, Simple-minded; 13, Initiative; 16, Trunnion; 18, 
Mariner; 20, Eminent; 21, Haggai; 24, Peas. 


’ 





ACROSS. 
and 3. The right temperament for) an 
altitude record-breaker? (14) 
. Actual coin, though small (4) 
. Is he taking a place in France? (10) 
It represents something, not yout! 
apparently (5) 
Must its traffic be red? (6) 


5 and 25. Nonsense, her river is in Sussex 


(6) 

. These have their exits and their entrances 
of course (5) 

. In red case (anagr.) (9) 

. Ten madmen wanted for correction (9) 

. Mr. Treves in Germany? He never gives 
up (5) 


5. See 15 across 
5. A Pope is extensively polished (6) 


. The devils’ beginning and ending (5) 


2. Such a speech will not admit faint prais 


(10) 
. Anagram of 30 (4) 
and 35. You might say that these < 
lying in state (10, 4) 
DOWN. 
. The pork butchers playground? ( 
. As ten argue (anagr.) (10) 
. Very far from being original (9) 
. “No, lago; 
“T’ll see before I——; when I rove 
—Shakespeai: (3) 
. “In a —— nighted December 
“Too happy, happy tree’”’—Keats (5 
. A Welshman goes down the nave (4 
. Just the place for a house (4) 
. Proficient in rhyme? (6) 
. Whatever it catches it has got 
in 6 (3) 
. Make your own (10) 
. They usually get the letters (10) 


20. She has got confused in the race ( 


Dish that makes an admission (6) 


3. Not Spenser’s Fairy Queen (3) 
27. One way to improvise (3, 2) 
28. Animals in a steamer in a rising s« 


. Like Beethoven (4) 
. Much hit on the head in France: 
clouting (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 8) 
Miss Yvonne Fitzroy, 
West Green House, 
Hartley Wi itney, 
Basingstoke, Hampshire. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, b lent. 
re-30ld, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoevei 
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FAIR-ISLE PULLOVER IN 











MELODY 


(Spun by Briggs at Beck Mills, Clayton, Yorks.) 


rm, For town or country wear 
Fair-Isles increase in popu- 
larity. The smart pattern 
illustrated has been specially 
designed by Penelope for 
knitting in W.B. Melody 
3-ply, but those who may 
5, have any oddments of W.B. 
* Wools available can readily 
adapt these for use to the 
. instructions contained in col- 
red leaflet No. M.1269. 


REGD TRADE MARKS 
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‘Traced Needlework 


GOOD \y) WOOLS 


Ask for leaflet No. M.1269, price 4d., from your 
wool or needlework shop. If any difficulty in 


SS tnarths = 
©>taining, send 5d. to Penelope, of 
‘WM. BRIGGS & CO. LTD. 


4 CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER, 4 


Iso makers of PENELOPE TRACED NEEDLEWORK and 
BRIGGS TRANSFERS 
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LOTUS eldtschoen 


The enclosed pair of boots were purchased by m GUA RA NTEED WATERPROOF 


exactly 20 years ago this month. ‘They have been 


worn regularly throughout every winter, and have From September 5rd, 1939 to V-Day, Lotus Ltd. made 


approximately 100,000 pairs of Veldtschoen Boots and Shoes 
exclusively for Service wearers. Complaints were negligible. 


withstood all weathers, rain, snow and shish, with- 


out the slightest indication of taki Su 


ox 7 >t 
1g j vater. 


MADE BY LOTUS LTD. — IN LIMITED SUPPLY TILL CURRENT DIFFICULTIES ARE OVERCOME 





